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THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE UPON THE HISTORY 
OF OHIO* 


by JOHN S. MILLIs 
President of Western Reserve University 


I recall that many years ago a teacher informed a class of which 
I was a member that history was the record of the answers to the 
questions ‘“Who?” “What?” “Where?” and “When?” Since that 
time I have learned that history also embraces the answers to the 
questions of “How?” and “Why?” Further, it has been those parts 
of history which deal with the latter two questions which have 
interested me most and which have added most to my education. 
The facts on who did what, when and where, have always been 
interesting, but have been simply information, whereas the ideas 
of how and why have seemed to me to be in the realm of wisdom, 
for they bring understanding of the past, clarity in the present, and 
some foreshadowing of the future. Thus it is that I have been most 
interested in the great forces, the compelling ideas, the contending 
pressures, which have shaped the course of human events and made 
history itself. Since I was trained as a scientist, it is natural that 
I have been most interested to observe how science has shaped 
human affairs, and in what ways history has been controlled and 
directed by that single force. 

Most of us would agree that science is a great force in the world 
today, and does shape history itself. We would further agree that 
this has been the case for nearly a century. There is no need to 
document this statement in any detail. We are all familiar with 
the dramatic change in our region and in our country from an 
agricultural economy to the highest degree of industrialization in 
7 the world. We know that science has been applied to the industrial 
] process and hence is substantially responsible for the revolution 
] which is so obvious that we are frequently not conscious of it. Every- 
J] one is also aware of the rapid change of our culture and society 





@  *This is the text of an address delivered at the sixty-seventh annual meeting of 
Jj the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, held at Columbus, April 4, 1952. 
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from that of a rural people to a nearly complete urbanization. 
Again we must attribute this to the impact of science. 

Even the international field presents us with problems which 
we can attribute to science. The tensions between peoples and 
nations appear to be based on jealousy over the possession of 
natural resources or the standard of living which can be developed 
and maintained. Natural resources would be meaningless if science 
had not found a way to make them useful to men. The standard 
of living is directly related to scientific knowledge and particularly 
its use. 

The problem of war and peace is just one other evidence of the 
impact of science upon history. Nowhere are some of the results 
of science more dramatically displayed than in the waging of war. 
It has truthfully been said that our present peace depends largely 
on whether one nation or another has the most advanced scientific 
knowledge about the nature of physical matter. All this is true 
and accepted, yet the remarkable fact is, as far as I can observe, 
that science as such has never and does not now make any direct 
impact upon history. Rather its tremendous effects are achieved by 
indirection, and always with the participation of individuals other 
than the scientist himself. Thus it is that the obvious and dramatic 
effect of scientific discovery is seen at a time different from its own 
occurrence, and frequently in a totally different geographic and 
cultural setting. This seems almost a contradiction of terms, for 
history teaches us, at least superficially, that the forces which mold 
human events are generally directly associated both in time and 
in place with the events that they cause. 

May I illustrate this basic point with a reference to the atomic 
bomb. The basic scientific study which led to the discovery of 
nuclear fission, and the eventual successful manufacture of the 
atomic bomb, was done by Lord Rutherford at Cambridge, England, 
in 1918. Later work by two German investigators in 1939 pto- 
duced nuclear fission. However, the great impact upon the course 
of the history of the world took place in Japan in 1945. The names 
we associate with atomic energy and the bomb are Oppenheimer, 
Conant, Compton—not Rutherford; and the places, Chicago, New 
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Mexico, Oak Ridge, or Hanford, Washington. History will pay 
little attention to Cambridge and the year 1918, but it will pay 
great attention to 1945 and Hiroshima. One might generalize by 
saying that the impact of science upon history is slight in any 
direct sense, and that the impact of scientists upon the course of 
events almost negligible, but that the impact of the technologist 
who applies the knowledge of the scientist is direct and over- 
powering. 

In thinking about the history of Ohio, one is struck by the fact 
that the technologist and his application of science has been the 
great means of shaping our history as a state. Our state has pro- 
duced many individuals of inventive genius and of great develop- 
mental skill, but very few persons who have made important 
contributions to fundamental science. Thus the impact of science 
upon the history of Ohio has been a record of invention and ap- 
plication. I should like to document this statement by reminding 
you of the lives and contributions of four native Ohioans and one 
native son of my former state, Vermont. 

Ohio’s first, and probably greatest, inventor-son was Thomas 
Edison, born February 11, 1847, at Milan. Though he left this state 
at an early date, his inventive genius and his skill in organization 
were responsible for a great change in the way of life in this, his 
native state. Edison is remembered for his important improvements 
in the telegraph, for his development of the phonograph, for his 
contributions to the early motion pictures. More important than 
this was his work on the generation and distribution of electric 
power, and, particularly, his contribution of the incandescent lamp. 
Since the electric age has been called the second phase of the 
American industrial revolution, these had a direct and powerful 
effect upon Ohio and its development. But much more important 
than any one of his inventions was the contribution which Edison 
made by demonstrating how to organize inventive skills and 
technological know-how in order to master specific problems and 
to move in an orderly and directed way to a specific objective. 
His was the first industrial research laboratory, and the wide range 
of its work is the perfect example of how science can be bent to 
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the needs of industry and society. Patterned after Edison and his 
associates, have come all of the great industrial laboratories, the 
development of which has made the United States preeminent in 
the industrial world of the twentieth century. 

One of the great chapters of the history of Ohio comes from 
the technology of metals. Of course iron and steel have been most 
significant, but we must share that story with many other states. 
Ohio can, however, claim as a native son Charles M. Hall, who 
perfected the process for the extraction of aluminum upon which 
is based the whole technology of that important metal. Charles 
Hall was born December 6, 1863, at Thompson in Geauga County. 
I doubt if history records any major inventive contribution so 
early in a man’s life. Young Hall was interested in chemistry while 
in his early teens, and the story is told that he wanted to find a way 
to extract aluminum from bauxite while in his first year of chemistry 
at Oberlin College. At any rate he did develop the electrolytic 
process and won a patent on it in 1886, before he was 23 years old. 
The story of aluminum is not as familiar as is that of iron, but 
it has become so important in transportation, construction, and the 
electrical industry, that it certainly is one of the great factors in 
shaping our technology and therefore our history. 

Ohio can claim only one of the Wright brothers by birth, for 
Wilbur was born in Indiana in 1867, while Orville was born 
August 19, 1871, at Dayton. However, both Wrights spent virtually 
their entire lives at Dayton, and Ohio very properly claims both 
of them. 

The story of the Wrights and the airplane is familiar to all. 
Starting as manufacturers of bicycles, they soon became much 
more interested in flight. They built their first airplane kite in 1899, 
their first glider in 1900. In 1901 they designed and constructed 
the first wind tunnel, which they used to obtain data on wing design, 
fuselage, and stability. Their second glider was built in 1902. 
In 1903 came the great accomplishment of powered flight at Kitty 
Hawk. In 1906 the first patents were issued to the Wrights, and 
they were recognized as the real fathers of the airplane. The air- 
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plane has perhaps had the greatest impact on the history of Ohio, 
of the United States, and of the world, of any single device or 
invention. Not only has it made the world a very small place in 
terms of transportation, but as an instrument of war it has made 
it a very different place indeed from that which our fathers knew. 

The fourth Ohioan I would mention is Charles Kettering, born 
August 29, 1876, at Loudonville. Kettering was trained as an 
engineer on this very campus, and entered into his career as an 
inventor and organizer immediately upon graduation. We think 
of him first as an inventor in the field of the automobile, crediting 
him with the self-starter, ethyl gas, and the high compression 
engine. Secondly, we think of his work in refrigeration, lacquers, 
and the diesel engine as applied to the railroad locomotive. How- 
ever, in my judgment, his greatest contribution was his genius for 
organization of inventive genius and technical skill. General Motors 
is not the world’s largest corporation by any accident. It is that by 
reason largely of its devotion to research and development. What 
Edison began in a research laboratory organization, Kettering im- 
proved and brought to a high degree of perfection. 

I could go on and list many more individuals who have shaped 
our history by the use and application of science. However, I believe 
that I have made my point—that the impact of science upon history 
through the hand of the inventor is great indeed. In just about a 
century Ohio has gone from an agricultural frontier area to one 
of the most highly industrialized areas on the face of the earth. This 
was not accomplished because there were rich deposits of natural 
tesources within the boundaries of the state. Ohio has essentially 
no metal ores, its coal is by no means the best, and its petroleum 
tesources are negligible indeed. Ohio did have and still has some 
natural advantages in transportation with its lake, its rivers, and 
its early canals. Being athwart the main rail route, it early held 
a transportation advantage. The real resource, however, that Ohio 
has had, the real key to the revolution of the century, the real 
thread to our history, has been technology. Ohio has had an unusual 
amount of inventive genius and its corollary of managerial skill. 
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Those two abilities have taken the discoveries of basic science 
from every age and every country of the earth and applied them to 
bring about as dramatic a revolution as history has ever recorded, 

So far I have been talking about the men who used science to 
build a new technology as making in large degree the history of the 
past century in Ohio. Now I want to talk about the impact of 
science upon our history because of the wisdom and vision of a 
statesman. That statesman is little known in Ohio, but nevertheless 
his mark is here. I am thinking of Justin Morrill, who was born in 
Norwich, Vermont, in 1807. He was not a scientist, and he was 
not an inventor, but rather he saw more clearly, and at an earlier 
time, what the true impact of the industrial revolution was to be. 
Morrill spent most of his life as a legislator, first being a member 
of the house of representatives, then senator. I believe his total 
service in congress spanned more than a half century. 

Justin Morrill, in the 1840's, saw clearly that the application 
of science to commerce and to life would place untold power in 
the hands of those who could control it. He believed devoutly that 
democracy could not survive in a society where power was con- 
centrated in the hands of a few. This applied to political power, 
to financial power, to the ownership of natural resources, and 
most importantly, to knowledge. Morrill argued forcefully that if 
science and technology should become the sole property of a 
privileged few, or of an elite, that democracy could not survive 
any more than it would where the land was owned by an aristocracy 
or where only a few citizens were allowed to vote. Acting upon 
this conviction, he began his campaign to provide education in 
science and technology, agriculture, and the mechanic arts (he 
called it), for all classes and without regard to economic or social 
status. It took him over fifteen years to get congress to pass the 
land grant act, but finally, in 1862, the law was passed and technical 
education at public expense was provided in all of the states. 

Science and technology have made terrific impact upon our way of 
life and upon our history. However, the possession of scientific 
knowledge and technological skill by many of our citizens and its 
democratic offering through the land grant colleges has had an even 
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more important impact. Had it not been for Morrill, we might 
not have had all our inventors and technologists, but their work 
would have been done eventually by someone else. But, without 
Morrill and his vision, we would have had a totally different 
society and very likely that society would not have been a democracy. 

Such is the picture of science and its impact upon history through 
technology. The important point that I have tried to make is a 
particular relationship in time between science as such, and 
technology based thereon. This is a clear pattern of the past, but 
there is no certainty that it is the pattern which will persist into 
the indefinite future. In fact, we are at a time when the relationship 
between science and technology is undergoing rapid change. Two 
generations ago, a period of forty, fifty, or even a hundred years 
elapsed between the discovery of scientific fact and its application 
through technology. One generation ago, a period of twenty or 
thirty years elapsed between scientific discovery and its technical 
application. Engineers, inventors, technologists, had at their com- 
mand a substantial reservoir of unexploited scientific knowledge 
which, through their art, could be made useful and productive. 
The problem was only to find uses and economic means of those 
uses. Now that relationship has been upset by World War II. 
In that desperate effort we nearly exhausted the reservoir of science 
in developing the weapons of that conflict. Now instead of being 
twenty to fifty years behind science, technology is right on the 
heels of scientific discovery. Now instead of having a comfortable 
accumulated capital to draw upon at need, technology must live 
almost from hand to mouth. In fact, there are now frequent oc- 
currences when technological development must stop and wait for 
further scientific progress. Thus the needs and urgencies of tech- 
nology stimulate, direct, and limit science itself. 

These facts cannot help but have an effect upon science, upon 
technology, and therefore upon history. I do not know that this 
means that we will become better masters of our fate and that we 
will be able to direct the course of history without leaving so much 
to chance. At least there is an interesting avenue of speculation, 
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and an idea worth attention. Certainly we can predict that the future 
relationship between science and history will be substantially altered. 

I do not know that I have added a great deal to your knowledge 
of the history of Ohio. I do not know that I have made any new 
points for you in relating science and technology to history. But 
I do hope that in reminding you very briefly of the contribution of 
five men, I have given you some insight into one of the means by 
which history is made. History is made, not by scientific fact, nor 
by technical skill. History is made by men in whose minds knowl- 
edge becomes useful, and by whose skill the face of the earth is 
made to change. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH 
IN OHIO* 


by OpHiA D. SMITH 


The doctrines of Emanuel Swedenborg were introduced in 
America near the close of the eighteenth century, twelve years after 
Swedenborg’s death. In 1784 James Glen, a Scottish Newchurchman, 
came to Philadelphia to deliver the first Swedenborgian lectures 
ever heard in this country. This was three years before Robert 
Hindmarsh, in London, organized the first New Jerusalem society 
in the world. The first American to receive the Doctrines from 
James Glen was Francis Bailey, owner and publisher of the Phila- 
delphia Freeman’s Journal, a powerful journal of the Revolutionary 
period. In the summer of 1784, after Glen had left for his sugar 
plantation in South America, Francis Bailey bought the English 
translations of a number of Swedenborg’s religious works. Hetty 
Barclay, a friend and member of the Bailey household, read the 


books and accepted their teachings at once. Thus Francis Bailey 


became America’s first Newchurchman and Hetty Barclay, America’s 
first Newchurchwoman. Bailey printed the first American editions 
of Swedenborg’s theological works.’ From Francis Bailey and 


4 Hetty Barclay the Doctrines spread into Ohio. 


In 1797 a blind and crippled Irish scholar came to Steubenville 
imbued with the New Jerusalem doctrines which he had received 
from Francis Bailey in 1795. Francis’ wife Eleanor, a highly in- 


§ telligent woman, had given the young Irishman books to read and 


had explained to him the difficult passages. 
The young Irish scholar was William Grant. Physical handicaps 


9} from childhood had sharpened an eager mind and strengthened a 


remarkable memory. A devoted aunt had read to him since he was 
blinded by smallpox at the age of five. This unusual lady, in reading 
the Bible, always puzzled over the words she read, believing that 
there must be some inner significance that she could not discern. 





*This is the first in a series of articles on the Swedenborgians in Ohio. 
1 See Ophia D. Smith, “The Life of Francis Bailey,’ New Church Messenger, 
July 29, August 11, 1951. 
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As William grew to manhood in County Donegal in the province 
of Ulster, he compared ancient and modern history, civil and 
ecclesiastical, with Divine Revelation. False opinions, he concluded, 
had pervaded both church and state. These opinions and the evils 
that they had brought into being would build up a force that 
would explode some day in a welter of war, famine, and misery 
indescribable. Anarchy and infidelity would compel men to forsake 
their prejudices and force them humbly to unite in preparation for 
a general reformation wherein the good in all denominations could 
be conjoined. These conclusions Grant declared to rulers of state and 
church in his native Ireland. The French Revolution seemed to 
corroborate what he said. Dreading the effect of that revolution, 
he persuaded his parents to emigrate with the family to America. 
This was in 1793, when William was twenty years old. 

When Grant came to Steubenville in 1797, he made no secret 
of his beliefs and opinions. He was attacked at once by the clergy 
and the laity who were outraged by these strange ideas. To the 
orthodox of the Old Church,’ the denial of hell fire, predestination, 
foreordination, and salvation by faith alone was odious. That the 
words of the Bible had an inner meaning was heresy. 

About 1800 a humble “gatherer and sower of appleseeds” ap- 
peared in Ohio on Licking Creek, carrying Swedenborgian books 
and tracts in the pack on his back. This was John Chapman, 
familiarly known as Johnny Appleseed. He planted a nursery not 
far from Steubenville, and quite probably knew William Grant.’ 

Johnny Appleseed was no illiterate crackpot. He was thoroughly 
conversant with the Bible and whatever Swedenborgian writings 
he could procure. He could present points of New Church doctrine 
with skill and cogency. His primary business in life was to spread 
the doctrines of Emanuel Swedenborg. The planting of appleseeds 
and the selling of apple trees provided a living for him and it was 





2 The term, “Old Church,” is used to designate all churches other than the New 
Jerusalem Church, which is commonly called the New Church. 

3 For Johnny Appleseed’s activities as a nurseryman, see Ophia D. Smith, “The 
Story of Johnny Appleseed,” in Johnny Appleseed: A Voice in the Wilderness 
(Paterson, N.J., 1947) by Robert Price, Ophia D. Smith, Florence Murdoch, and 
John W. Stockwell; see also, Ophia D. Smith, “Johnny Appleseed and Swedenborg’s 
Four Rules of Life,” New Church Messenger, March 14, 1945. 
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his way of being useful to society. The little word “use” is one of 
the most important words in the Swedenborgian vocabulary. 

On January 14, 1817, the Manchester (England) Society for 
Printing, Publishing and Circulating the Writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg published a report of ‘‘a very extraordinary missionary 
of the New Jerusalem” in “the western country” of America, de- 
sctibing him as one “almost independent of corporeal wants and 
sufferings.’’* 


He goes barefooted, can sleep anywhere, in house or out of house, and 
lives upon the coarsest and most scanty fare. He has actually thawed the 
ice with his bare feet. 

He procures what books he can of the New Church; travels into the 
remote settlements, and lends them wherever he can find readers, and 
sometimes divides a book into two or three parts for more extensive dis- 
tribution and usefulness. This man for years past has been in the employ- 
ment of bringing into cultivation, in numberless places in the wilderness, 
small patches (two or three acres) of ground, and then sowing apple 
seeds and rearing nurseries. 

These become valuable as the settlements approximate, and the profits 
of the whole are intended for the purpose of enabling him to print all the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and distribute them through the western 
settlements of the United States. 


A report of Johnny Appleseed’s work was sent to the Fifth 
General Convention of the Receivers of the New Jerusalem, which 
was held in Philadelphia in June 1822. It was printed in the 
Journal of Proceedings as follows: 


Besides the society established at Steubenville . . . and Lebanon and 
the very numerous church of Cincinnati . . . ome very extraordinary 
missionary continues to exert, for the spread of divine truth, his modest 
and humble efforts, which would put the most zealous members to blush. 
.. . He is now employed in traversing the district between Detroit and 
the closer settlements of Ohio. What shall be the reward of such an in- 





The official Swedenborgian records concerning Johnny Appleseed are in the 
New Church library at Oak and Winslow streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Other records and reports and periodicals cited in this article may be found in the 
library mentioned above, in the library of the Urbana Junior College, and in the 
New Church Academy library at Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania. 
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dividual, where, as we are told in holy writ, “they that turn many to 
righteousness shall shine as the stars forever.” 


In 1820 or 1821 Johnny Appleseed proposed to the New 
Jerusalem Society of Philadelphia to deed to them a quarter section 
of land near Wooster, Ohio, in exchange for New Church pubii- 
cations. With this proposal Johnny reported that there was an in- 
crease of receivers all around Wooster, and that the Doctrines 
were spreading as far as Detroit.° 

What was this religion that impelled an Irish scholar boldly 
to proclaim and defend it in Ohio? What were the truths that 
actuated a simple-hearted nurseryman zealously to propagate them 
for nearly half a century in the Western Country? Who was 
Emanuel Swedenborg, whose writings inspired men to make in- 
credible sacrifices for their circulation? 

Emanuel Swedenborg was a natural scientist and engineer, a 
Swedish noble, a distinguished writer, and one of the profound 
philosophers of all time. In 1743, when he was fifty-five years 
old, he solemnly affirmed that the Lord appeared to him and com- 
missioned him to write the Heavenly Doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem. He said that the Lord could not come again into the 
world in person, and must therefore deliver His message to mankind 
through “a man capable of receiving the doctrine of the new 
Church in his understanding and also by publishing it by the press.” 
He declared that he was introduced into the spiritual world and 
that his mind was opened to receive the divine message from the 
Lord.® 

For more than a quarter of a century Swedenborg bestowed 
the same prodigious labor on his theological works that he had 
lavished upon his scientific and philosophical works that ranked 





5 Undated letter, Daniel Thuun to Margaret Bailey (daughter of Francis Bailey), 
Philadelphia, 1820 or 1821. John H. James Manuscripts, Urbana, Ohio. 

In 1824 there was ‘‘a small society of zealous receivers” in Wooster; they had 
“a very promising young man” to lecture to them. There were several societies 
in Ohio at this time, and many scattered receivers. Report of Reverend Thomas 
Newport, junior, of Paintville to the Eighth General Convention of the Receivers 
of the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem. See Appendix to Journal of Proceedings, 1826. 

6 R. L. Tafel, Documents Concerning Swedenborg, No. 246, Emanuel Swedenborg 
to the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, 1771. See leaflet, Swedenborg: Seer and 
Servant (n.p., n.d.). 
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him with the great thinkers of the ages. He wrote his voluminous 
works in Latin in order that scholars of all nations could read and 
understand his vast new religious concept. He sought to give prac- 
tical meaning to religion, to define human relationship to God and 
the natural world. His whole system of theology, a thing of exquisite 
order, presents a new view of God and the Scriptures. Swedenborg 
expected the Christian thinking of the world to be revolutionized by 
his printed religious works. He presumed that they would be placed 
in the great libraries of all countries, where they would be studied 
by scholars who in turn would indoctrinate their students with 
the new truths. Swedenborg set the precedent by publishing his 
theological works at his own expense and giving them to scholars 
and institutions of learning. The intelligentsia were to disseminate 
the True Christian Religion. In Lancashire, England, the early 
Swedenborgians were called “Top o’ the Brow folks.” 

Here was a man whose imagination had produced plans for 
the airship, the submarine, the steam engine, and the machine gun 
by 1714. King Charles XII of Sweden made him assessor- 
extraordinary on the Swedish board of mines; Queen Ulrica, after 
the death of the king, gave him a patent of nobility. He served 
his government brilliantly as engineer, expert mineralogist, and 
member of the House of Nobles. From his profound scientific 
studies he now turned to chart the mysterious realm of the spirit. 

To Swedenborg the mystery of the universe was a mathematical 
problem to be solved by patient and logical reasoning. He thought 
of God as a Being of law and order, yet he did not deny the 
miracles, believing that God is a Being of Free Will. In his 
Principia, Swedenborg established a mechanical and geometrical 
theory of the origin of all things. In his work on paleontology he 
was the predecessor of the Scandinavian geologists. He arrived 
at the nebular hypothesis theory of the formation of the planets 
and the sun long before Kant and Laplace. He worked out a 
molecular magnetic theory that foreshadowed some of the chief 
features of modern hypotheses. His vortex-particles hypothesis an- 
ticipated, in a measure, the modern idea of the structure of the 
atom. Important, also, was Swedenborg’s hypothesis of the two 
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entities, actives and finites, which are combined in all elementary 
structures. 

Indefatigably, Swedenborg searched for the true relation of the 
finite to the infinite, of the soul to the body. For years he applied 
himself to the study of anatomy, endeavoring to find the human 
soul. In his physiological studies he anticipated many of our 
modern views in relation to the brain. One hundred and fifty years 
before any other scientist advanced such a theory, he showed that 
the motion of the brain is synchronous with the respiration and 
not with the heartbeat and the circulation of the blood. He declared 
that the cerebral cortex and the nerve cells form the seat of the 
activity of the soul. His conclusions relating to the physiological 
functions of the spinal cord and of the ductless glands are 
amazingly modern. A distinguished professor of the history of 
medicine, Dr. Max Neuberger of the University of Vienna, has 
said, ‘““Wherever we penetrate into the mine of Swedenborg’s 
physiology we strike a vein of metal so rich that the united strenous 
efforts of several savants will be needed to raise the whole of it.” 

In middle age Emanuel Swedenborg the scientist was ready to 
turn from his investigations of earth and sky and the human body 
to explore the spiritual world. He was willing to sacrifice his 
great reputation as a scientist to execute a mission that would expose 
him to ridicule and scorn. He produced more than forty volumes 
of theological studies. Swedenborg taught that the “New Jerusalem, 
coming down from God out of heaven,” would supersede the 
Old Church and all its evils. This shining New Jerusalem was to 
embrace all mankind in a universal New Church. He had no 
thought of founding another religious sect. He was perhaps the 
only great religious teacher who never preached. He believed that 
a good book is a good missionary. 

Swedenborg taught that Jesus Christ is God, that God Himself 
came into the world to show man the way to overcome evil and 
temptation and how to attain the dignity appropriate to a creature 
made in His own image. He declared that God is One Person, 
embodying in Himself the Trinity which corresponds to the trinity 
of soul, body, and activity in man. 
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According to Swedenborg, the Bible is the inspired Word which 
unites man with God and opens heaven to him.’ The literal Word 
is colored and limited by man’s finite understanding, but within 
that man-bound Word is a hidden spiritual meaning, the very 
thought of God Himself. The relation of the literal to the spiritual 
sense of the Word is like the relation of the soul to the body. 

The key to the hidden meaning of the Word is what James 
Glen called the “Extraordinary Science of Celestial and Terrestrial 
Correspondences.” This science was understood by Ancient Man, 
but as he fell away from God, he began to lose his knowledge 
of it. Finally, the science was completely forgotten. The lost secret 
was eventually revealed by the Lord to Emanuel Swedenborg by per- 
mitting him to have “open intercourse with Spirits and Angels.” 
Swedenborg said that the hidden meaning was revealed to him as 
he read the Word, and that these revelations were corroborated by 
what he was permitted to see in the spiritual world. 

To Swedenborg the laws of revelation were as precise as the 
laws of nature. To his mind the natural and spiritual worlds are 
related to each other according to the divine law of creative 
symbolism, held together in a fixed relation to each other and to 
God, the Central Source. Everything in the natural world is a 
symbol of a corresponding thing in the spiritual world from which 
it springs. Swedenborg called this the science of correspondences, 
and that science is the foundation of the Doctrines. One Sweden- 
borgian scholar said that he who grasps the idea of correspondence 
in its amazing sweep will not only find a new Revelation in his 
Bible, but will behold Nature as a sublime poem. All things 
existing, he said, will become letters and words of heavenly import.* 

Ralph Waldo Emerson could not accept Swedenborg’s theology, 
but he recognized the fact that Swedenborg was the first to put 
into scientific form the principles of correspondence which had 





7 The books of Ruth, I and II Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Solomon’s Song are not included in the Word. The four gospels 
and Revelation are the only books of the New Testament that Swedenborg considered 
the Divine Word. He admired the other writings of the New Testament and 
recommended that they be read. 


8“The Key to the Spiritual Sense of the Word,” The Evangelist, March 1874. 
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been dimly glimpsed by Plato and only a few other great philoso- 
phers. He believed that the truths of Swedenborg’s system qualified 
“the views and creeds of all churches, and men out of the church.” 

The vast theological concept of Swedenborg cannot be defined 
in a few brief paragraphs. As Phillips Brooks said, “It is impossible 
to say a little on so great a theme.” Even the doubter stands in 
awe of the mighty intellect and the unquestionable integrity of the 
man. Swedenborg expressed the heart of his doctrines when he 
wrote, “All religion relates to life and the life of religion is doing 
that which is good.” “Mere believing is not faith; but to will and to 
do that which is believed is true faith.’”® 

Not long after coming to Steubenville, William Grant became 
acquainted with David Powell, who in 1798 received the New 
Jerusalem doctrines from his brother-in-law, Thomas Newport. 
Together Grant and Powell proclaimed the Doctrines and formed 
a circle of readers. In 1809 they formed a society of four members 
and commenced lecturing in public. This was the second regularly 
organized society in the United States, the Baltimore society having 
been formed in 1792. By 1817 the Steubenville society had twenty 
members and about ten readers in the town and vicinity. With 
David Powell as leader they worshiped on Sunday mornings with 
a congregation numbering from twenty to fifty persons. The form 
of worship was Presbyterian. David Powell was ordained as a 
priest and teaching minister with power to administer the sacraments 
of the church on May 20, 1817, in Philadelphia. At this early date 
the Steubenville society possessed a complete set of Swedenborg’s 
theological writings, besides a number of collateral works.” 

Progress was slow in Steubenville, but David Powell was con- 
fident that the Divine Providence, through printing presses, 
missionary organizations, and zealous ‘‘professors of the heavenly 





9 Doctrine of the Lord 1; Last Judgment 36. 

The above is a Swedenborgian form of citation. The Doctrine of the Lord was 
published first in Latin in Amsterdam in 1763; the first edition in the English 
language was published in London, 1784. The Latin edition of the Last Judgment 
was published in London in 1758, the first edition in English, in London in 1810. 

10 William Grant to Robert Campbell of Abingdon, Virginia, Steubenville, Ohio, 
December 25, 1819, in New Jerusalem Missionary, September 1823; New Jerusalem 
Church Repository, July 1817; Newchurchman Extra, 1848, 124. 
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doctrines,” would prepare the minds of men for the New Dispen- 
sation.* In 1823 Powell reported twenty members, though near 
twenty had moved away from Steubenville. He praised the Lord 
for removing and settling Newchurchmen in every direction, 
thereby forming little centers for the spread of the Doctrines. 
There was still “an almost immovable prejudice” against what the 
Old Church ministers called “the visions of Swedenborg.”** On 
June 20, 1823, David Powell died, leaving the little society without 
a leader. William Grant then made the official reports to the 
General Convention.’* Steubenville paid little attention to the little 
group that met on alternate Sundays at the Widow Powell’s house, 
with her son David conducting the services. 

After William Grant, David Powell, senior, and Johnny Apple- 
seed, came Thomas Newport to herald the new doctrines in Ohio. 
Newport, a Quaker, had received the Doctrines indirectly from 
Hetty Barclay of Bedford, Pennsylvania.** In 1790 he read Sweden- 
borg’s Heaven and Hell, which Hetty had sent to her brother on 
the banks of the Monongahela.’® 

In a letter to W. C. Howells, dated January 19, 1840, Newport 
said that he “read and received, on sight, the first doctrine of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem that ‘the Lord is the God of heaven.’” Newport 
preached the “heavenly doctrines” in the Turtle Creek settlement 
near Lebanon as early as 1804. He removed to that neighborhood 
about 1805. In January 1812 he organized the Turtle Creek New 
Jerusalem Society.** In the same year he established a library for 





11 David Powell to the New Jerusalem Record, July 1820, Steubenville, April 20, 
1820. 


12 Journal, Sixth General Convention, 1823. 

13 New Jerusalem Magazine (London), February 1827. 

14 Hetty Barclay left the home of Francis Bailey to make her home with her 
brother in Bedford, Pennsylvania. There by her intelligent conversation and zealous 
circulation of Swedenborg’s works and collateral publications she soon formed a 
circle of readers for the systematic study of Swedenborg. A strong society was or- 
ganized there. Many of the members of the New Jerusalem Church in the West 
received their first knowledge of the Doctrines directly or indirectly from Hetty 
Barclay. One of the buildings of the Urbana Junior College at Urbana, Ohio, is 
named for her. 

15 New Jerusalem Church Repository, July 1817. 

16 The Precursor, June 1842. 
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the county, consisting of the writings of Swedenborg and collateral 
works.** 

The Turtle Creek society had only four members in 1812— 
Thomas Newport and Henry Hormell, and their wives. Robert 
Sweeney joined the next year. By 1816 the membership had in- 
creased to twenty or twenty-one adults. The Turtle Creek group, 
in 1816, affiliated with the society of about twenty members “then 
existing at and about the Knobs near the falls of Ohio.’’?® Besides 
twenty members, the Turtle Creek society had about twenty-five 
readers and friends of the Doctrines in the neighborhood. 

A few of the settlers around Lebanon professed to be Deists, 
some Universalists, some Halcyonists, and many were Shakers, 
According to Newport, the Halcyonists derived some principles 
of theology from Swedenborg and united or engrafted the ‘“‘false 
doctrines of annihilation &c thereon.” But honest readers of 
Swedenborg refused to be led astray by ‘“‘such preposterous 
doctrines.” 

From his extensive correspondence Newport was able to report 
to the first General Convention in 1817 that there were about 
thirty receivers in Steubenville and vicinity, about forty-five in 
Cincinnati, and about twenty-six isolated receivers in different 
parts of the West.’® 

In the summer of 1818 Thomas Newport organized the Western 
Association of the New Jerusalem Church. It held its first annual 
meeting “in a handsome grove” on Newport’s farm, between two 
and three hundred attending. The Lord’s Supper was administered 
to only nine persons, but the “sphere of love was ecstatic” among 
the people.” 

In the meantime the Turtle Creek society had asked the Baltimore 





17 Newport had brought to Ohio all the works he could procure in Pennsylvania, 
and sent back to Philadelphia at various times for more. William Schlatter, a 
wealthy Philadelphia merchant, sent Newport a number of books as presents. 
Schlatter paid for the printing of thousands of Swedenborgian works for gratuitous 
distribution. Journal, Tenth General Convention, 1828. 

18 Precursor, loc. cit. 

19 New Jerusalem Church Repository, July 1817; New Jerusalem Messenger, 
October 31, 1866. 

20 Letter from Thomas Newport, Lebanon, September 29, 1818, in New Jerusalem 
Church Repository, October 1818. 
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and Philadelphia societies to invest David Powell of Steubenville 
with power to ordain Thomas Newport to the ministry. They 
agreed, with the understanding that no minister could ordain 
priests or ministers without the signatures of two of the respective 
ministers of the three New Jerusalem churches in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York. The Rev. John Hargrove of Balti- 
more would consent on no other terms, “lest our ordination should 
run wild through the western wilderness, and ultimately discredit 
us and give us an incurable pain.”** 

In August 1818 David Powell joined Newport in a missionary 
tour. It was on this trip that Newport was ordained by Powell. 
The two preachers traveled till the end of September, preaching 
to comparatively large audiences at eighteen different places. They 
preached to Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, New Lights, Deists, 
and Halcyonists. In a Cincinnati schoolhouse they preached to 
“about one hundred hearers.” In Hamilton they lodged with Dr. 
Samuel Woods, who was “becoming enamored with the heavenly 
doctrines.” Five preachers of various denominations lodged with 
Dr. Woods that night. From Hamilton, Newport and Powell went 
to Lawrenceburg, Indiana. Powell went on to Wilmington, a few 
miles away, where he preached to “anxious hearers,” among them 
Halcyonists who were “approaching the heavenly doctrines” and 
“tired of following the eccentric Sergeant.’ Upon their return to 
Turtle Creek, David Powell preached in Lebanon. Four Methodist 
preachers turned out to hear him, and “nearly all the respectable 
gentlemen of the town and perhaps sixty ladies.” “Such a sphere of 
the New Church, I scarcely ever felt,” wrote Newport. David Powell 
was “uncommonly illuminated” that afternoon.”* 

In a letter to Robert Murdoch of Urbana, Ohio, dated August 
18, 1819, Newport wrote that Swedenborg’s doctrine concerning 
the divinity of Christ was creating much discussion, especially be- 
tween the New Lights and the Methodists, the Methodists being on 
the defensive. He urged Murdoch to attend the second annual 





21 Newchurchman Extra, 1848, 128 et seq. 


22 “a Hindmarsh, Rise and Progress of the New Jerusalem Church (London, 
1861), 305. 
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meeting of the Western Association to be held on his Turtle Creek 
farm. He expected Judge Gregg of Highland County to bring good 
news of “the progress of the Principles,” and to join the church.” 

Newport had learned from his “numerous correspondence” that 
the “heavenly doctrines” were spreading in many directions, even 
to Chile, South America. Isaac Waters of the Turtle Creek society 
had carried them to Illinois. There were good Swedenborgians in 
the Missouri Territory and at “nearly all the Towns along the 
Ohio as far as Natchez.” There were Swedenborgians in Pittsburgh 
“and a good No. in different Towns.” The society in “Hugh Espy’s 
neighborhood near the falls of the Ohio” was about to unite 
with two or three English families a few miles down the river 
and hold monthly meetings.** 

As the members of the Turtle Creek society emigrated westward, 
Thomas Newport continued to proclaim “the truth,” undaunted 
by declining membership. By 1823 his son Thomas was preaching 
every Sabbath, traveling many weary miles to answer any call for 
preaching. Young Newport “sow[ed} much seed.” When the 
Rev. Manning Roche from Philadelphia preached in Lebanon in 
1828, he found a goodly number of constant readers of the books 
in Newport’s library. In fact, most of the people within six or 
eight miles of Newport’s house had read some of the writings of 
Swedenborg.”® 

By 1832 Thomas Newport was severely handicapped by the in- 
firmities of age. His son Thomas was in the college town of 
Oxford, preaching regularly at the house of his father-in-law, 
Aaron Biggs. There were only three members there, but a few 
serious people attended, and five or six were “in the doctrines.” 
Thomas Newport, junior, and Judge Moses Gregg were preaching 
in several counties.?* In 1840 Thomas Newport, senior, reported 
that the Western Association had ceased, that it had gone “into 
a wilderness state” and had been there for a number of years.” 





23 Murdoch Family Papers. Used by courtesy of Miss Florence Murdoch, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

24 Thomas Newport to Robert Murdoch, November 24, 1819. Murdoch Papers. 

25 Journals, Eleventh and Twelfth General conventions, 1829, 1830. 

26 Journal, Twelfth General Convention, 1830. 

27 Precursor, June 1840. 
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The first New Jerusalem society in Cincinnati was founded by 
Adam Hurdus.”* He began to hold religious services in his own 
house on Sunday afternoons in 1808. By 1811 there were enough 
receivers of the Doctrines to form a society, the first of its kind 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. In 1818 the First New Jerusalem 
Society of Cincinnati was incorporated. The next year they built 
a temple on the north side of Longworth or Centre Street, between 
Race and Elm. This was the first New Jerusalem temple in “the 
western country.” It was a plain frame structure painted white, 
containing “large pews, pulpit, and gallery for the organ and 
choir.” It seated 350 people. There were few temples at this time, 
but there were organized societies in Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and South Carolina, with 
a membership of near five hundred, including isolated receivers. 

In the summer of 1820 Thomas Worcester, a young divinity 
student at Harvard University, invented a theory that plagued the 
New Church for years. It was known as “the Boston principle” or 
“the conjugial heresy.” The Cincinnati society remained untainted 


by it, but they became somewhat involved in the quarrel over it. 
William Schlatter of Philadelphia wrote to Margaret Bailey of 
the Cincinnati society about it: 


Some of our Boston young men . . . think themselves in a celestial state 
and have perceptions of things just as the celestial angels have. . . . 

I have had a very interesting letter from the Revd David Powell of 
Stubanville on the subject, he thinks with all the rest of the friends whose 
opinions we have had— I should be glad to hear what your society think 
on the subject, perhaps one of the Mr. Smiths or some other of the 
Gentlm. will give me a few lines in addition to your own views. . . 
one of their perceptions is that Mr. Thos Worcester must be their spiritual 
guide or Preacher, & he had a perception that the lady he married was his 
conjugial partner the first time he ever saw her, they then perceived they 
must be married before he could be ordained— & next that he must be 
maintained & pursue no other occupation but to preach & visit them... . 
and they have gone so far as to perceive when anything does not suit 
them that Em. Swedenborg might have perceived it so, but it is not so... . 





28 See ° hia D. Smith, “Adam Hurdus and the Early Swedenborgians of Cin- 
cinnati,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Guaein LIII (1944), 106-134. 
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I hope it will please the Lord in his infinate mercy to convince them of 
their Errors before they go too far. .. . Mr Higdon asked them if Mr 
Hindmarsh or any of our respectable English friends came to this country 
as missionaries If they would not invite them to preach in their pulpit, 
their answer was they would not like any man to come into their house & 
take off their wife’s cap or Handkerchief and from this you see they still 
contend as they did at first that a minister of the New Church is the 
Husband of one society or church, even as small as the one at Boston & 
that church his Bride. . . . 

Query on this ground, What state must your church at Cincinnati be in 
who have four Husbands & who would rejoice to have forty-four.?® 


One of the “Mr. Smiths,”*° probably Marcus Smith, admonished 
Thomas Worcester and his group, pointing out the error of their 
ways. Marcus was a profound student of Swedenborg and fully 
competent to argue with any young fellow from Harvard. 

Swedenborgians were highly respected in Cincinnati as persons, 
for they were a superior class of people. Their doctrines, however, 
were not understood. John H. James,** a brilliant young man of 
Quaker background, went to hear a visiting Swedenborgian named 
Black deliver a lecture in the New Jerusalem temple on September 





29 William Schlatter to Margaret Bailey, Philadelphia, September 24, 1821. 
James Manuscripts. 

Margaret Bailey kept up a lively correspondence with the leaders of the Phila- 
delphia society whom she had known before coming to Cincinnati. She formed 
a link in the chain of correspondence maintained among the societies in Europe 
and America. 


30 There were ten tall Smith brothers in Cincinnati, most of them strong pillars 
in the New Jerusalem Church. Because their combined height equaled sixty feet, 
they were known as “the sixty-foot Smiths.” Their mother, Hannah Holland Smith, 
had brought some of the works of Swedenborg from Holland to Woodstock, 
Vermont. She translated these writings on sheets of paper which she circulated 
among her neighbors even before James Glen gave the first Swedenborgian lectures 
in Philadelphia in 1784. Strictly speaking, Hannah Holland Smith was probably 
America’s first active Newchurchwoman. Since Benjamin Powers, brother of 
Hiram Powers the sculptor, was a prominent member of the Cincinnati society and 
came from Woodstock, Vermont, it is possible that the Powers family learned of 
Swedenborg from Hannah Smith’s translations. See Ophia D. Smith, ‘The ‘Sixty- 
Foot Smiths,” New Church Messenger, May 7, 21, 1949. 

31 In 1825 John H. James married Abby Bailey, youngest child of Francis Bailey. 
Through her influence he became a student of Swedenborg and eventually a receiver 
of the Doctrines. He gave the land for the Urbana University campus, the first 
New Church college in the world. John H. James loyally supported the college 
- was a trustee for many years. He was one of the influential Newchurchmen 
of the West. 
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2, 1821. He found the views of Mr. Black novel, to say the least. 
He recorded his impressions in his diary: 


I was completely astonished. . . . He affirmed electricity to be the prime 
agent by which God created the Universe, that the sun is pure light, pure 
fuel. Denied the attraction of gravitation, declaiming that the planets are 
held in the orbits by continued exertions of God— and denied the action 
and reaction of matter. He says the Trinity of God is pure Love and 
Wisdom (the Father & Son) and glorification, in one combined influence. 

He asserted all bodies to be composed of oxygen and Hydrogen modified 
by heat, and that Jesus Christ dispersed his body into vapour by withdrawing 
the heat. 


He says that we can have ideas of things existing in the intellectual 
world only by means of things in this world, and therefore, all things in 
this world are shadows or images of things actually existing in the upper 


one. He is inconsistent and sophistical, and a more self sufficient man 
I never saw. 


The views of Mr. Black would not be accepted by modern students 
of Swedenborg as a correct interpretation of the teachings of the 
great seer and theologian.** 

By 1822 the First New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati was “the 
centre of communication for most of the other societies in the 
west,” “the most promising in the Western country.” Their library, 
containing nearly all of Swedenborg’s works, was in constant use. 
The society. functioned smoothly under three ministers—Adam 
Hurdus (ordained minister), Daniel Roe, and Oliver Lovell. All 
served without pay, earning their livelihood in secular employ- 
ments. Hurdus administered the sacraments of the church, and the 
gteatest. harmony prevailed. The three ministers studied in- 
dependently through the week, and each chose his topic as he 
walked into the pulpit, confident that the Lord would put the right 
message into his mouth. Two or three times a week the members 





82 “Swedenborg did believe in a prime force of which any force is a manifestation, 
but he did not identify that with electricity. Nor did he deny Gravitation. These 
are Black’s views of Swedenborg’s teachings. The same is true . . . about all bodies 
being composed of oxygen and hydrogen; and that the Lord dispersed his body by 
Withdrawing the heat.” Letter, Bjorn Johannson to the author, January 24, 1952. 

Bjorn Johannson ‘s pastor of the New Jerusalem Church in Cincinnati. He is 
associate editor of the New Church Messenger. 
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of the society met in some Swedenborgian home for “familiar con- 
versation on the Doctrines.” A Sabbath School was organized in 
1822, but the orthodox ministers of the town opposed it so bitterly 
that it had a brief existence. 

The New Jerusalem Singing Society was organized on November 
25, 1821, with about twenty members of both sexes. Its director and 
organist was Solomon Franklin Smith, who became a colorful 
figure in the early theater of the West.** The Western Spy (February 
23, 1822) spoke of him as “a young man of distinguished musical 
talents and withal an excellent organist.” 

In 1821 a feeble effort was made by a number of Newchurchmen 
in Cincinnati to publish the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and 
some collateral works. Not much was accomplished, but in the 
spring of 1825 the Rev. Nathaniel Holley established a bi-weekly 
periodical entitled The Herald of Truth which survived but a short 
time. A printing society was organized in 1828, and Hindmarsh’s 
Compendium of the True Christian Religion was published.** 

In time, the serenity of the First New Jerusalem Society of Cin- 
cinnati was disturbed by the independent views of Daniel Roe, 
the Sixty-foot Smiths, and their followers. They declared that 
ordination was but a Romish custom and entirely superfluous. These 
dissenters, imbued with the democracy of the West, totally repu- 
diated the ceremony of laying on hands at the ordination of a 
minister. They refused to address a minister as “Reverend.” They 
believed that baptism was unauthorized and unnecessary. One of 
the Smiths was married by Daniel Roe in his capacity as justice 
of the peace. Adam Hurdus preached a sermon against marriage by 
a magistrate. The Smiths were mightily offended, and with Daniel 
Roe as their minister formed a group apart.*® 

In December 1824 Robert Owen, on his way to New Harmony, 
Indiana, stopped to lecture in Cincinnati. He found the Sweden- 
borgians in Cincinnati ‘“‘a very superior class of people,” many of 





33 “Sol” Smith was one of the Sixty-foot Smiths. At this time, he was pub- 
lishing a rabid Jacksonian sheet called the Independent Press. 
34 Journal, Eighth General Convention, 1826; Smith, ““Adam Hurdus,” 131. 


35 — Beck Block, The New Church in the New World (New York, 
1932), 118. 
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them wealthy and highly educated. Among his most ardent ad- 
mirers were Daniel Roe and his friends. They immediately began 
to think about founding a local Owenite colony. In March 1825 
they formed an Owenite society, with Daniel Roe as one of its 
leaders.*® 

This was by no means a Swedenborgian organization, but New- 
churchmen formed the core of the society. At the time that the 
Cincinnati society was formed, Robert Owen was in Washington, 
D.C. When he returned to New Harmony in April, he was accom- 
panied by Daniel Roe and another leader of the Cincinnati 
Owenite society.*7 Roe returned to Cincinnati full of enthusiasm 
for the establishment of a community. 

By June, Owen’s books and pamphlets were selling briskly in 
Cincinnati, and plans were practically completed for the proposed 
community. Luman Watson, a wealthy Newchurchman, had pub- 
lished at his own expense Owen’s Essays on the Formation of Human 
Character. On June 29 John Keating, Luman Watson, Coddington 
Chesebrough, and David Pruden (all Newchurchmen except 
Keating) signed an advertisement which appeared in the National 
Republican on July 1, announcing the purchase of the “Yellow 
Springs property.” Any applications for admission might be ad- 





36 They planned to form the adults into three groups—agricultural, manufacturing, 
and commercial—which, “by being conducted for the mutual benefit of the in- 
dividuals, under the most skilful and scientific superintendence,” would enable them 
“to introduce into their community all those modern scientific improvements for 
the abridgment of human labor, including every species of useful machinery, which 
will render labor only a healthful and agreeable exercise.” 

The community was expected, by means of its own labor and previously accumu- 
lated capital, to furnish every family, in a short time, “a distinct and beautiful 
dwelling house,” with “every comfort and convenience.” To these comforts would 
be added “every innocent enjoyment of which human nature is capable.” The com- 
munity would be so firmly and permanently arranged that it could not be jeopardized 
by “any number of individuals.” 

They promised that every member would be free from want, “from sheriffs, 
lawyers, constables and duns; from hard times; from contempt of self-made superior 
dasses of our species; from bankruptcies, unrelieved and unpitied by an unfeeling 
government; from inducement to fraud and crime, and . . . from further sanctioning 
the vices and crimes of men, by indolence and indifference to the use of means for 
preventing their multiplication on earth.” Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, 
March 8, 1825. 

87 On April 24 Owen announced in New Harmony that he had come to America 
to “introduce an entire new system of society; to change it from an ignorant, selfish 
system to an enlightened social system which shall gradually unite all interests into 
one, and remove all causes for contest between individuals.” 
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dressed to the undersigned. Accommodations being limited, ad- 
missions at that time were confined chiefly to those who could 
assist with labor or funds for the improvement of the property. 

On July 2 the Cincinnati Literary Gazette informed the public 
that an association had been formed in that city to establish an 
Owenite community, “though with some slight variations in the: 
details of the plan.” The association, having bought about eight 
hundred acres of land near the headwaters of the Little Miami, was 
now preparing “to commence operations immediately, by erecting 
suitable buildings for the accommodation of visitors to this favorite 
watering place.”** 

In a letter to the National Republican, “Felix” complained that 
the members had surrendered every privilege that distinguished them 
from slaves, except the privilege of voting on labor, which privilege 
would be ‘‘a poor satisfaction to three-fourths of the members.” 
Then, too, the gentlemen of the Yellow Springs Community seemed 
to think that there would be two distinct classes and each class 





38 National Republican (Cincinnati), July 1, 1825; Arthur Eugene Bestor, Jr, 
Backwoods Utopias: The Sectarian and Owenite Phases of Communitarian Socialism 
in America, 1663-1829 (Philadelphia, 1950), 210-211. 

39 Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore, Md.), July 23, 1825, quoting the Literary 
Gazette, July 2, 1825. 

Luman Watson and John Keating had bought the land from Lewis Whiteman and 
Martin Baum, agreeing to pay on June 15, 1825, a down payment of four thousand 
dollars, the remaining four thousand to be paid on or before January 1, 1826. 
William Albert Galloway, The History of Glen Helen (Columbus, 1932), 52. 

The Western Star and Lebanon Gazette, Match 25, 1826, carried an advertisement 
that throws a little light on the Yellow Springs Community: 


LOST OR STOLEN 


A LADY’S red morocco POCKET BOOK containing various 
papers; amongst them is one promissory note signed by Elisha Taber 
for $500, one other signed by John Briggs for about $300, and one 
other signed by David Prudden for about $300—AIl dated the-—— 
day of Sept. last, and payable on 1st Jan. 1826 to the order of 
Wright Smith, Truman [Luman} Watson, and John Keating, 
(Trustees of the Yellow Springs Community). 

As these papers can be of no value to any person, it is hoped 
that the finder will return them to the place of Deposit: if stolen 
a reasonable reward is offered for the apprehension of the thief, 
who is suspected to be one Joseph St. Clair, a down looking fellow 
who came as a stranger in great distress, and who clandestinely 
eloped from Union Village on Tuesday night the 14th instant. 


A. M. Bolton, late sec. of Y.S.C. 
Union Village, near Lebanon, Mar. 17. 
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should have its own style of living. ‘‘Felix” noted that all articles 
referring to equality in food, furniture, and clothing had been 
excluded from the Yellow Springs constitution, and that the mode 
of building was left to the monied men of the committee.*° 

In September, Niles’ Register commented on the two communities, 
“bottomed on Mr. Owen’s plan,” then “establishing in Ohio.” 
The editor prophesied that the two communities would fail, if they 
did not preserve “that spirit of liberty and self respect for one’s 
own opinion, that so peculiarly belongs to the American people, and 
forms an ark of safety.” On the other hand, if they should succeed, 
a great population and increase of production in the West could 
be expected. 

By October the Yellow Springs Community had about one 
hundred hands at work, and more would have been there had 
there been houses to accommodate them. The community expected 
to go largely into manufacturing. So great were their expectations, 
they limited the membership to two thousand. Probably not more 
than a hundred families, however, settled in Yellow Springs.** 

It was not long before the community began to fall apart. Most 
of the Cincinnatians went home before Christmas. Robert Owen 
himself stopped in Cincinnati to look into the matter. He arrived 
on Saturday night, December 31, lectured in the New Jerusalem 
Temple on Monday night, and left for New Harmony on Tuesday, 
having failed to restore harmony.** Owen had expected the Sweden- 
borgians, with their intellectuality, idealism, business acumen, and 
wealth, to put the community on a firm foundation and carry it 
to complete success.** 

40 National Republican, July 8, 29, 1825. 

41 Niles Register, September 10, October 29, 1825. 

42 National Republican, December 23, 1825, January 3, 1826; Block, The New 
Church, 119-120; Bestor, Backwoods Utopias, 211. 

43 A few Owenites remained in Yellow Springs, but they had no means to dis- 
charge the community debt of four thousand dollars to Whiteman and Baum. 
Villiam Maclure of New Harmony went to Yellow Springs and offered to pay the 
debt, but the brethren could not agree. Maclure went home in disgust. At least two 
Swedenborgians remained—Daniel Roe and Elisha Tabor, who was one of Urbana’s 
first Newchurchmen. Roe stayed on for a time, busily engaged in the manufacture 
of paint. Maclure thought Roe was the “principle tsi} agent in the dissolution 
of the Yellow Springs.” On January 3, 1827, the property was deeded back to 


Whiteman and Baum, who returned $1,575 to Watson and Keating. Bestor, Backwoods 
Utopias, 213; Galloway, History of Glen Helen, 53. 
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The First New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati was still em. 
barrassed by the rebellion of Daniel Roe and his friends against 
ecclesiastical order. In 1828 the society assured the Tenth General 
Convention that they did desire order and that the brethren in 
the East had misunderstood their views. The entire communication 
seemed to be an attempt to gloss over the radical views of Roe 
and his followers. 

In the meantime, in September 1825, a group of prominent 
members of the New Jerusalem Church formed the Theosophic 
Society for the intensive study of Swedenborg and the Bible. T. F. 
Earle and Milo G. Williams originated the plan. They, with 
Frederick Eckstein, invited Luman Watson and Oliver Lovell to 
meet with them. The five men selected seven more members by 
ballot.** Though the membership changed from time to time, the 
society was limited to twelve members. This was the first Theosophic 
Society in America; it is not to be confused with the later theosophy 
promulgated by Annie Besant. The members of the Cincinnati 
Theosophic Society exerted a profound influence on the New 
Jerusalem Church in the West. The Rev. Maskell M. Carll recom- 
mended to the Ninth General Convention that the mode of in- 
struction adopted by the Cincinnati Theosophic Society be approved 
and that such a society should be recommended to other societies 
of the church.*® 

By 1827 the Cincinnati society had ‘‘about one hundred members,” 
and as many “constant hearers” who were not members. Adam 
Hurdus preached in the temple on Sunday mornings and Oliver 
Lovell on Sunday evenings. In 1828 the society requested the 
General Convention to confer ordaining powers upon Adam 
Hurdus and to recognize Oliver Lovell as a licentiate.*® 

In 1828 Dr. Edwin Atlee began to preach in the temple on 
Sunday mornings. Alexander Kinmont, a brilliant young Scottish 





44 The first twelve members were T. F. Earle, Milo G. Williams, Frederick 
Eckstein, Luman Watson, Oliver Lovell, Coddington Chesebrough, John W. Silsbee, 
Silas Smith, Calvin Washburn, Alexander Kinmont, John Hunt, and William Conclia. 
Records, First New Jerusalem Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

45 Journal, Ninth General Convention, 1827. 

46 Journal, Tenth General Convention, 1828. 
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shoolmaster, was so much admired, however, that a group withdrew 
to worship apart with Kinmont. There was no quarrel, only a 
desire on the part of some of the members to be instructed by 
Kinmont. All continued to work for the good of the society as a 
whole. 

In August 1828 the Rev. Manning B. Roche came to Cincinnati 
on a missionary tour through the West. He remained a fortnight, 
his eloquence attracting much attention. Cincinnatians turned out 
tohear any preacher of talent, regardless of his doctrine. 

From Cincinnati Roche went to Hamilton, where he preached 
and baptized seven children. From Hamilton he went to Oxford, 
where he preached in the chapel of the Miami University. The 
liberal president of the institution, Robert Hamilton Bishop, was 
kind and hospitable to this bearer of strange tidings. Roche baptized 
five children in Oxford.t7 From Oxford he went by way of 
Hamilton to Lebanon and Columbus. In Columbus he baptized 
achild of Josiah M. Espy and preached twice to “a great concourse 
ina large Methodist church.” To his deep regret he had not the 
time to ‘‘visit Urbana, St. Clairsville, Wheeling, Steubenville, &c.’’** 


Dr. Atlee continued to preach and lecture in Cincinnati. His 
stmons frequently appeared in a Universalist paper, the Sentinel 
and Star of the West. Its columns were open to Atlee and his op- 
ponents alike. ‘““W.A.” of Clark County wrote to the Sentinel, 
declaring that Swedenborg was insane. He went on to say that he 
had always thought the Swedenborgians were 


iliberal, good natured, cheerful sort of folks, not very profound indeed, 
but on whom their religion, such as it is, made no other bad impressions 
than excessive vanity, and obstinacy. .. . 

But they have none of the cant, none of the moroseness, none of the 
fected airs of superiority which distinguish the real true blue orthodox. 
They can enjoy all the good things of this life, without murmuring, and 
muttering, and making long faces; and if they have a dash of the ludicrous 
tow and then, in divine human metaphysico-long lucubrations, ascending 


{7 Among the five children baptized were a grandson and two great-grandchildren 
of John Hargrove, the venerable pastor of the Baltimore society. Journal, Eleventh 
General Convention, 1829. 


48 Tbid. 
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in giddy heights through many heavens, it is not to be wondered at, con. 
sidering the daring heights to which they presume, as earthly guests 
thinking themselves inspired, with true ‘‘empyreal air.’’4® 


In the spring of 1831 Dr. Atlee went ‘“‘on a little tour in the 
service of the New Jerusalem Church,” having been employed 
by the New Jerusalem Missionary Society to make a trip through 
the Great Miami Valley. His first stop was at “Elland,” the home 
of Giles Richards near Colerain, where he lectured “to an orderly 
and attentive assembly.”’ The next day he preached in the courthouse 
at Hamilton. From Hamilton he went to Miamisburg, where he 
lectured “in the house of the society called Christians.” There 
seemed to be a general spirit of inquiry among the people of 
Miamisburg. In Dayton, Atlee preached to a large audience in the 
“neat and commodious meeting house of the United Brethren.” 
He went on to preach in Springfield. “Brother Cook,” the only 
Swedenborgian in Springfield, took Dr. Atlee to Urbana in his 
barouche. Atlee returned to Springfield with his host and preached 
again before going on to Columbus on horseback to visit “Brother 
Espy.” In Columbus he preached to about five hundred persons 
in the Methodist church. From Columbus he returned to Cincinnati 
by way of Springfield, Lebanon, and Montgomery, preaching along 
the way and finding “ a laudable degree of anxiety in the search 
for the true doctrine.”®° 

Dr. Atlee returned to the Quakers in 1832. He still believed that 
the New Jerusalem doctrines were heavenly, but he was convinced 
that he would enjoy more peace of mind and would be more 
useful ‘in the vineyards of the Lord” as a Quaker.®* 

After the departure of Dr. Atlee, Adam Hurdus and Alexander 
Kinmont officiated alternately in the temple. Milo G. Williams 
reestablished the Sabbath School with the determination to “‘impatt 
such spiritual instruction as is adapted to infantile minds.” 

In the southern part of Ames Township in Athens County 4 





49 Sentinel and Star in the West, February 26, March 19, April 9, May 21, 23, 28, 
June 18, 25, July 17, 1831. 

50 Edwin Atlee, Report to the Board of Managers of the New Jerusalem Missionary 
Society, Cincinnati, April 16, 1831. 

51 Journal, Fourteenth General Convention, 1832. 
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unique Swedenborgian community was established in 1824. General 
J. R. Steiger, one of Napoleon Bonaparte’s army officers, brought a 
colony of Swiss emigrants to his vast tract of “hills and hollows on 
Little Federal Creek” which he called Steiger’s Rest. In this 
wilderness he built comfortable log cabins for his tenants and a 
“baronial home’ for himself. They began to clear the land and 
harmony prevailed for a time. While in Philadelphia arranging 
for the transportation of his Swiss peasants to America, General 
Steiger, or Baron de Steiger, had become acquainted with Daniel 
Thuun. Through him the baron and his family became receivers of 
the New Jerusalem doctrines. Determined to make those doctrines 
the religion of his colony, Baron de Steiger built a substantial 
brick church on his land and wrote to Berne, Switzerland, for a 
chaplain. To the Sixth General Convention of the New Jerusalem 
Church (1824), Baron de Steiger wrote that he would “admit 
no other than sober, orderly and well disposed people,” a phrase 
that sounds remarkably like Robert Owen. With the letter the 
baron sent a declaration of belief in the New Jerusalem faith 
signed by twenty-one colonists, all Swiss emigrants but two. These 
twenty-one tenants at Steiger’s Rest had “heartily embraced the 
new Jerusalem” and others were “in a good way.”*? 

Finding no chaplain in Switzerland, the baron invited scholarly 
Daniel Thuun to take that post. In the spring of 1824 Thuun ar- 
ranged for the baron’s eldest son to go to Henderson, New York, 
to prepare for the ministry under the Rev. Holland Weeks. It 
was the baron’s wish that his son should become a New Church 
minister. It is known that Baron de Steiger’s son Rudolph fell in 
love with the sister of Edward Raymond Ames and married her. 
If Rudolph was the son designed for the ministry, the love affair 
with the sister of a future Methodist bishop may have been a 
deterrent. There is no trace of the baron’s son in the records of the 
General Convention of the New Jerusalem Church. 

It was not long before the Swiss tenants, “breathing the free 
air of the Western Country” and observing the independence of 





52 Intellectual Repository (London), 1826-27; New Jerusalem Magazine (London), 
February 1827. 
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their backwoods neighbors, began, one by one, to desert Baron 
de Steiger and to establish homes of their own.®* 

The ruins of the brick church on “De Steiger’s hill’ became a 
familiar landmark to the succeeding generations of Athenians. The 
natives knew little of the religion of the baron and his people. A 
brief glimpse of the sad end of the colony is found in a letter 
written on August 27, 1827, two months after the death of Daniel 
Thuun. Margaret Bailey, mistress of a female boarding school in 
Cincinnati, wrote to her sister, Mrs. John H. James, that Caroline 
Thuun (daughter of Daniel Thuun) had just paid the Bailey 
family a visit. Caroline had told Margaret that “old Mr. Stigar's 
colony had deserted him and that twelve months ago he deserted 
the place.” The baron had left his young daughter Caroline and a 
son with Daniel Thuun and a tenant in a part of his baronial 
dwelling house. Caroline Thuun had called it “one of the most 
dreary places . . . in the world.” 

It was arranged to leave “Miss Stigar’’ in Cincinnati, where she 
could attend Miss Bailey's school and be under her influence. It 
was ‘a melancholy and romantic account of Miss Stigar’’ that 
Margaret Bailey promised to tell her sister.** 

Only a few of the Swiss colonists remained in the neighborhood 
of Steiger’s Rest. One, a Mr. Junod, was instrumental in presenting 
the Doctrines to John R. Hibbard, who became one of the out- 
standing New Church ministers of the West.*® 

Isolated receivers were scattered over Ohio, and there were a 
few groups who managed to meet more or less regularly. William 
Hobart, who came from Tioga County, New York, in 1817, may 
have been the first Newchurchman in Meigs County. In 1826 his 
nephew, John McQuigg, came from New York to live with him. 
McQuigg began to study Swedenborg and soon received the 
Doctrines, in which his Grandmother Hobart had so ardently be- 
lieved. With his uncle he labored to spread “the good news.” 





53H.” (John R. Hibbard), “Reminiscence of a Pioneer,’ New Jerusalem 
Messenger, April 11, 1883; Letter, Holland Weeks to William French and 
others at North Bridgewater, Massachusetts, dated Henderson, New York, July 15, 
1824, in New Jerusalem Messenger, April 6, 1876. 

54 James Manuscripts. 

55 Carl Theophilus Odhner, Annals of the New Church (Bryn Athyn, Pa., 1904), 
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About 1831 John Sherman and his wife accepted the Swedenborgian 
doctrines. Hobart, McQuigg, and the Shermans, though living 
in distant parts of the county, met together once a month, when 
possible, to read and discuss Swedenborg’s writings. John McQuigg 
helped young John Hibbard, “the boy preacher,” through many a 
severe trial in his early ministry.°° When John McQuigg came to 
Meigs County in 1826, only four organized societies were re- 
porting to the General Convention from Ohio—Cincinnati, Steuben- 
ville, Steiger’s Rest, and Lebanon—though active receivers reported 
from Paintville, Wooster, and Young’s Town. 

In Ross County there was at least one Newchurchman as early as 
1816, the editor of a Chillicothe newspaper. He frequently printed 
Swedenborgian circulars and announcements in his paper, and lent 
New Church books from his own library to anyone who would read 
them, usually having more than twenty books out at one time.*’ 

In the summer of 1831 the Rev. Maskell M. Carll of Phila- 
delphia made a missionary tour of the West. In Steubenville, “a 
pleasant manufacturing town . . . with a population of from three 
to four thousand,” he found a few brethren, and there were several 
in the vicinity of Steubenville. The widow of David Powell and 
her sons were the leading spirits of the group. Carll held a meeting 
at the home of Mrs. Powell and made recommendations for or- 
ganization. He advised regular meetings with a leader, instruction 
of children, scientific and religious books for the library, sub- 
scription to a New Church magazine, and correspondence with other 
societies. He baptized seven children at this meeting. At a public 
meeting in town a Scotch Covenanter sat on the platform near the 
Rev. Mr. Carll and was “loud in his expressions of assent to the 
sentiments delivered.”” A number of Methodists assisted in the 
singing and urged the minister to stay another night. 

Carll arrived in Cincinnati on July 15. He found the Cincinnati 
society the center of the New Jerusalem Church in the West and 
“the focus of the missionary societies in that region.” After a 
trip down the Ohio to Indiana and Kentucky settlements, he re- 
turned to Cincinnati where he received instructions to ascend the 


56 New Jerusalem Messenger, May 26, 1855, November 13, 1858. 
57 New Jerusalem Church Repository, July 1817. 
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Miami Valley to Dayton and cross over to Columbus by way of 
Springfield and Urbana. From Columbus he was to go into the 
Scioto Valley as far as Chillicothe and Bainbridge, and return by way 
of Zanesville, Wheeling, and Steubenville to Pittsburgh. 

Leaving Cincinnati about the first of August, Carll stopped 
at Colerain on the Great Miami River, where Giles Richards 
operated a cotton mill. The Richards family were the only Sweden. 
borgians in that vicinity. At a meeting at Richards’ house that 
evening “a sphere of affection and earnestness was sensibly ex- 
perienced.” Ogden Ross, ‘‘a very affectionate and intelligent brother,” 
living four miles away, arranged for a meeting in his neighborhood 
the next morning at eleven o’clock. Though it was in the midst 
of harvest, “‘people came out in considerable numbers.” 

Ogden Ross took Carll to Hamilton, where there were only two 
Swedenborgian families—those of Silas Smith and E. Garrison— 
and two or three individual Newchurchmen. About fifty people 
came out to hear Carll preach in the courthouse. 

In Miamisburg he found only three people who were familiar 
with the New Church. It was quite by- accident that the works of 
Swedenborg were known in Miamisburg. A Dayton merchant had 
received Swedenborg’s Heaven and Hell and two or three other 
books from William Schlatter, who packed Swedenborgian books 
in the merchandise he shipped to the West and South. The merchant 
tossed the books aside and forgot about them. One day he fell 
into conversation with an old gentleman from Miamisburg who 
was a Deist. The religious discussion that ensued reminded him of 
the forgotten books. He begged the old man to accept them. The 
Deist read the books and became a zealous Newchurchman. By 1828 
there were six receivers of the Doctrines in Miamisburg and as 
many more reading Swedenborg regularly, though a New Church 
sermon had never been preached there. The only books they had 
were Heaven and Hell, Conjugial Love, and the Doctrine of Life, 
presumably the books that Schlatter had sent to the Dayton merchant. 

Carll preached in Dayton in the Baptist and Presbyterian churches. 
There were about fifty Swedenborgians in Dayton then, the heads 
of the families being substantial citizens of the town. They wanted 
a regular minister, a young man who would superintend a school 
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for their children. They believed that the New Church in the West 
could now sustain an agricultural school in which the mechanic arts 
and agriculture could be taught in addition to the usual subjects. 
Such a school, they thought, would prove invaluable in educating 
their children “upon the principles of the new dispensation.” 

In Springfield Carll preached in the courthouse to “some of the 
most respectable people of the place.” In Urbana the Gwynne 
family, the families of John and Robert Murdoch, Mrs. Barclay, 
Elisha Tabor, and Mrs. John H. James were staunch Sweden- 
borgians and friendly to the missionary cause. Carll preached to a 
full house in the Urbana Methodist church. He went to Columbus, 
where there were no Swedenborgians, except the family of Josiah 
M. Espy. In Espy’s house he administered the Lord’s Supper and 
the sacrament of baptism. He preached in the Methodist church 
to “a highly respectable and numerous audience.” 

Time running out, the Rev. Mr. Carll had to terminate his tour 
and return to Philadelphia. He reported to the board of missions 
that the church in Ohio and adjacent country was eager to employ 
a full-time missionary, if one could be found who would serve 
for five or six hundred dollars.** 

The New Church was now firmly planted in the West, but the 
democratic spirit of the West was resisting the ecclesiastical order 
of the East. Even their own Western Association had gone “into a 
wilderness state.” Each society was pursuing its own course. The 
New Jerusalem Western Missionary Society had been organized in 
1830. The missionary efforts of this organization led to a call for 
the “First General Convention of the Receivers of the Doctrines of 
the New Jerusalem West of the Allegheny Mountains.” The 
“Western Convention” held its first meeting in Cincinnati in 1832, 
the first of three regional conventions in the United States designed 
to take care of local business and to elect delegates to the General 
Convention. Such a move had been suggested by the General Con- 
vention as early as 1822. The rise of the New Jerusalem Church in 
Ohio and the increasing importance of the Western Convention 
will be discussed in a subsequent article. 


a 


58 Report of the Board of Managers to the New Jerusalem Western Missionary 
Society, Cincinnati, October 2, 1831. 








JOHN W. BEAR, “THE BUCKEYE BLACKSMITH”? 


by RoBERT GRAY GUNDERSON 
Associate Professor of Speech, Oberlin College 


On the week end of February 21, 1840, twenty-three thousand 
enthusiastic Whigs crowded into Columbus for the Ohio Whig 
convention.” A heavy rain drenched the delegates as they milled 
about seeking quarters in the thriving capital city, which that year 
proudly reported six thousand inhabitants to the bureau of the 
census. The arrangements committee announced that every Whig 
house in Columbus had been requisitioned to accommodate the 
guests. ‘Straw beds, mattresses, and even the naked floors” were 
put to use; but sedate citizens got little sleep, for this was the 
opening of the sensational ““Tippecanoe-and-Tyler-too” presidential 
campaign in Ohio. To insure proper enthusiasm for “Tip, Tyler, 
and the tariff,” thoughtful Whig managers had provided barrels of 
hard cider, conveniently located on the downtown street corners, to 
serve free as added stimulation for those whose spirits might be 
dampened unduly by the rain. 

“Columbus,” according to one account, ‘‘was the very home of 
ballad makers and ballad singers.” Every gathering had its minstrel 
and every crowd its orator. “Songs and shouts echoed alternately 
from every part of the city.” Outside John Neil’s tavern excited 
partisans debated the gubernatorial candidacy of Tom Corwin, 
while around the square inebriated paraders sloshed through mud 
a foot deep while taunting President Martin Van Buren with the 
chant: “Van, Van, Van—Van’s a used up man.” Across the street 
on the statehouse lawn, speakers harangued delegates from three 
separate platforms, since a single platform was found to be in- 
adequate for the immense crowd. “Twenty bands of music are 





1 Based on a paper delivered before the speech section of the Ohio College Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, April 9, 1948. 


2“The estimate of several judicious men who took much pains to make accurate 
calculations.” Niles’ Register (Washington D.C.), March 14, 1840. 
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throwing their notes of exultation upon the breeze,” exclaimed the 
editor of the Ohio State Journal; “the loud mouthed cannon has 
been speaking its notes of thunder—the pride and pomp of military 
array fascinate the eye at every corner.” A reporter for the Dayton 
Journal predicted that “another such gathering of the people may 
not be witnessed by the present generation.” “Drunkenness, low 
and filthy songs, the yells of the savage, and acts degrading to the 
beasts of the field” prompted Democratic editor Sam Medary to 
damn the gathering as “a BABOON CONVENTION.”® 

Amid this turbulent excitement, John W. Bear, a blacksmith from 
Pickaway County, Ohio, made his first public speech—a speech 
which was to initiate a stumping expedition of 331 appearances in 
eight states and the District of Columbia. No other Whig orator 
spoke so frequently or was in so much demand during the canvass 
of 1840. “Barnum in his palmiest days,” Bear recalled later, “was 
not half so much sought after.’’* 

Bear had not come to Columbus to make a speech. Unknown 
outside his village of South Bloomfield, he had accompanied his 
county delegation merely to enjoy the festivities. “I concluded to 
go,” he explained modestly in his autobiography, “in my blacksmith 
clothes, leather apron and all.” During a lull at one of the main 
speaking stands, one of Bear’s fellow townsmen started to cry, “Bear, 
a speech from Bear.” The shout was picked up by the crowd, and 
soon the Pickaway blacksmith found himself on the platform. 
According to his own account many years later, the sight of Sam 
Medary gave him his opening story: 


I dreamed that I was coming to this Convention, and met the devil who 
... [asked what his} old and worthy friend Sam. Medary . . . [was} 
doing... . “he is editing the Ohio Statesman said I.” “What!” said he in 
surprise. . ., “if Sam. Medary is at the head of the Ohio Statesman, and 





3 Ohio State Journal (Columbus), February 22, 24, 1840; Cleveland Herald, 
February 26, March 2, 1840; Ohio Statesman (Columbus), February 21, 22, 1840; 
National Intelligencer (Washington, D.C.), February 29, 1840; Globe (Washington, 
D.C.), February 28, 1840. 

4 Log Cabin (Albany and New York), December 5, 1840; John W. Bear, The Life 
and Travels of John W. Bear, “The Buckeye Blacksmith” (Baltimore, 1873), 53. 
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can’t lie the Whigs out of . . . [the election}, all the devils in hell can’t 
do it.”5 


At this point, in Bear’s version of the incident, Medary shouted 
from the crowd, ““That’s a lie.” The blacksmith prepared to take 
off his coat as he retorted, “Say that again Sam, and I'll take off 
the outside quires for you.” Whereupon, the editor was said to 
have hurriedly retreated from the scene. 

Though Bear’s account of his triumph was enhanced by the 
passage of time, his performance was, in fact, described by con- 
temporary Whig papers as sufficient to send the crowd into “the 
wildest enthusiasm.” His success as a speaker spread throughout 
Columbus, and Whig leaders prevailed upon him to give a repeat 
performance at the main platform next day. For this second speech, 
he came prepared. Ascending the platform with a pair of black- 
smith’s tongs on his shoulder, he announced that he had a dirty 
job to do. After picking up Medary’s paper with the tongs, he 
read a short paragraph, dropped the paper to the floor and 
vigorously wiped his feet on it. Then he washed the tongs in 
soap and water and apologized for defiling them with so dirty a 
thing as the Ohio Statesman. Once again, the crowd responded 
with hysterical applause, and Whig leaders from every part of 
Ohio came forward to request similar performances at Harrison 
meetings in their respective counties. 

The man who thus was made famous after a single speech had 
a background typical of many pioneers in the Old Northwest. 
Born of a poor family in Frederick County, Maryland, in 1800, 
Bear was indentured to a tavern keeper at the age of ten. When 
he was fourteen, he ran away from his indenture and crossed 
the mountains to evade capture. Up to that time, he had never read 
a newspaper or a book, and his only knowledge had come from 





5 Bear, Life and Travels, 43 et seq. Bear incorrectly recalled that Sam Medary 
“had devoted the half of his paper in abusing” him. No mention was made of Beat 
in the issues of February 21, 22, or 24. No paper was issued on Sunday, the 23d. 
A letter signed “SPECTATOR” in the February 28, 1840, Ohio Statesman, asked 
why the Whigs failed to present “the doings of . . . Bare’s {sic} to the public.’ 
As state printer, Medary had been accused of using the outside quires of state 
paper for his private printing. 
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those who had, as he said, “‘occasionally conversed in my presence.” 
Though he had set out on his lonely journey over the mountains 
with only seventeen cents in his pocket, good fortune brought him 
to Indiana where he found work clearing woods near Indianapolis 
at a wage of two dollars a month, plus keep. After six months as a 
Hoosier woodsman, the restless young fugitive decided to seek his 
future in Ohio. There followed a brief interlude in Pennsylvania, 
a return to Ohio with his parents, marriage, and eventual settlement 
in the village of South Bloomfield, where he worked as blacksmith 
for the stagecoach line. After his wife taught him to read, he 
took an increasing interest in politics. The Whig party got his 
allegiance because it supported education and a protective tariff.° 

After his success in Columbus as a Whig orator, Bear hastened 
to South Bloomfield where he said goodbye to his wife and 
children and set out on a stumping trip which he thought would be 
completed in less than a week. After speeches at Lancaster, Chilli- 
cothe, and Portsmouth, he prepared to return home; but Whig 
managers lured him into Kentucky, and his nationwide travels 
were under way. He did not return home until election day, eight 
months later. In Kentucky, George D. Prentice, editor of the 
Louisville Journal, dubbed him “the Buckeye Blacksmith,” a title 
he continued to use long after it ceased to be appropriate. From 
Kentucky, he was summoned to Cincinnati where Harrison’s in- 
formal campaign committee stuffed him with Whig arguments, 
bought him a new suit, found a local belle to help him with his 
grammar, and sent him back to the stump." 

Following a series of speeches in Ohio and Kentucky, Bear began 
atrek to Washington. In every major city on the way, he repeated 
performances similar to those of the Columbus convention. On his 
atrival in each town, he took pains to secure the name of the leading 
Democratic editor, which he substituted for Medary in the story of 
his dream. When no local personage qualified for Medary’s place, 
he used the name of Amos Kendall, who resigned as Van Buren’s 


® Bear, Life and Travels, 7 et seq. 
' Ibid., 45-50; Lexington Observer & Reporter, May 9, 1840. 
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postmaster general to become editor of the Extra Globe.® Local 
Whigs posted the peripatetic blacksmith on rival Democrats in 
their respective communities; consequently, as Bear phrased it, “] 
was able to pitch into them on private matters that would generally 
floor them.” His usual course was to “tear down Van Buren and 
build up Harrison”; but as he progressed, he became versatile 
enough to discuss less personalized issues. By the time he reached 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, for example, he felt confident enough 
to discuss the tariff. [Through] constant practice and the in- 
structions I received daily from . . . members of Congress who 
were furnishing me with documents,” he boasted later in his auto- 
biography, “I had so improved in speaking that I had no fears 
of any man.”® 

On June thirteenth, Bear addressed the Whigs of Washington, 
D. C., from the steps of the City Hall. Though Whig papers gave 
scant mention of what Bear said in the capital city, they were im- 
pressed by the spirited response he evoked. Exploiting the theme 
of hard times, the Ohio blacksmith proclaimed that “as Mr. 
Van Buren had turned him out of employment, he should do what 
he could to turn Mr. Van Buren out of employment.” At the con- 
clusion of his speech, he sang “Old Tip’s Raisin’,” a popular cam- 
paign ballad which promised that on the fourth of March “little 
Martin will have to shin it.” So thrilled were Washington Whigs 
that the Buckeye orator “was not allowed to walk through the gate 
in front of the City Hall, but was borne over the fence on the 
shoulders of his fellow citizens.’?° In retrospect, Bear fancied 
President Van Buren as a member of his audience: 


Mr. Van Buren heard me speak at this meeting, and was very much 
amused at some of my anecdotes that I told on him, and said to Mr. 
Crittenden that he never heard a man speak, that could carry the people 
away with him, better than I could; he said that with a few such men 
as I was in the free States, the Whigs could beat any man the Democrats 
could get up at this time, for it was a new thing for a working man to 
speak at public meetings.14 





8 Northwestern Gazette & Galena Advertiser (Galena, Ill.), July 17, 1840. 

® Bear, Life and Travels, 52. 

10 National Intelligencer, June 15, 1840; Axe (Cleveland), June 25, 1840. 
11 Bear, Life and Travels, 63-64. 
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Bear later recalled that he was entertained in Washington by John 
Quincy Adams, who supposedly complimented his guest by ad- 
mitting, “I think that you are able to hold your own with any 
of us.””?? 

Newspaper accounts of Bear’s Washington performance varied 
with the political inclinations of the editor. ‘““Much as has been 
said of him in advance,” reported the Whiggish National In- 
telligencer, “he surpassed expectation. . . . If strong sagacity, ac- 
curate information, and an effective eloquence . . . can avail, Mr. 
Bear’s efforts are likely to be crowned with glorious success.’’** 
The Cleveland Axe informed Ohioans that their itinerant black- 
smith was “lion of the Capital.”’* The hostile Washington Globe 
gave a contrasting account: “If low and vulgar ribaldry, stale jokes, 
and the manners of the Harlequin, be eloquence, then indeed was 
the Buckeye eloquent.” “The Whigs are so proud of their prize,” 
the Globe added, “that they are carrying him about for exhibition 
as though he were a bear in fact as well as in name. . . . Only fancy, 
a Whig blacksmith!” Interested in audience reactions, one Loco- 
Foco reporter asked a Whig listener “if the rant of the blacksmith, 
his ignorance and vulgarity, were not too great to enable him to 
be popular with the people.” “Yes,” the Whig replied, “for the 
cities, but he will catch a great many of the country people.” In an 
editorial, the Globe deemed it one of the “political wonders of the 
day” that “‘men of character, of talents, and of taste, should par- 
ticipate in such raree shows as that at which Mr. Bear figured.’’*® 

After performing for numerous gatherings in Maryland, Bear 
journeyed to Philadelphia for the Fourth of July holiday. The 
Philadelphia Whig committee engaged quarters for the Ohio 
orator at the Madison House and informed him of the local political 
situation. Thus fortified, he harangued five separate congregations 
in honor of Old Tippecanoe and the independence of the country. 
Thoughtful Whig propagandists provided him with an anvil, sledge, 
and other necessary implements of a smithy, and for each audience 
Bear refuted slanders that he was ‘“‘no mechanic, but a broken down 

12 Tbid., 64. 

13 June 15, 1840. 


14 June 25, 1840. 
15 June 16 and 20, 1840. 
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lawyer” by giving public demonstration of his trade. Once his 
talent was proved, he “riveted the whole attention . . . for an hour.” 
After four such exhibitions, the Buckeye concluded his day at a 
“monster meeting’ on Smith’s Island in the Delaware River. In 
testimony to Bear’s exertions that day, the committee treated him 
to champagne disguised as ‘“‘New Jersey cider.” This the exhausted 
orator drank “‘as free as water.” It was two days before the sturdy 
Ohioan could resume his travels.*® 

During the next four months, Bear stumped through Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey, and Delaware. At Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, he spoke to a crowd estimated at twenty-five to fifty 
thousand. At Easton, he was presented with a silver cup by admiring 
Whig ladies of the Keystone State. Everywhere he spoke, he kept 
“the sledge and small hammer flying at a busy rate, with great 
effect.”"" After giving six speeches in New York City, he began his 
trek back to Ohio. He reached Cleveland on October twenty-ninth, 
the night before the election. In a rally at the Cleveland Log Cabin, 
he “laid off his overcoat, and with the sledge hammer of ‘Truth’ 
broke the Sub-Treasury and standing army scheme of Van Buren 
to flinders.’” Next day, Cleveland Whigs hired a special stagecoach 
to take him to South Bloomfield. He arrived one hour before the 
polls closed ‘“‘amid the shouts of the Whigs of our little town.” 
Noting his exploits, the Cleveland Herald concluded, “He is a man 
of strong mind, quick perception, retentive memory, fluent tongue 
and iron constitution.”’7* 

Bear's iron constitution was not an unimportant requisite to his 
campaigning, for while his friends greeted him with enthusiasm, 
his opponents often met him with violence. Only a quick draw on 
his pistol, for example, prevented three men from tossing him into 
Chesapeake Bay during his stay in Baltimore. Loco-Focos at Ellicott’s 
Mills, Maryland, disrupted his speech by steaming a whistling 
locomotive back and forth past his platform. At times, the hostility 
of his Pennsylvania opponents led to extreme measures. Neat 





16 National Intelligencer, July 23, 1840; Bear, Life and Travels, 60-70. 


17 Axe, June 25, 1840; National Intelligencer, September 26, 1840; Niles’ Register, 
September 26, 1840; Bear, Life and Travels, 70-80. 


18 Bear, Life and Travels, 90; Cleveland Herald, October 30, 1840. 
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Millerstown, thugs pushed a huge. rock over a cliff into the path 
of his carriage. Democrats in Lewistown lowered the water level 
of the canal in an attempt to prevent his passage to Harrisburg. An 
efigy of Harrison, ‘the Petticoat General,” was tossed into his 
audience at Kutztown. Ruffians in Huntington stoned the windows 
of the hall in which he spoke, and then drove him from the town 
barely ahead of a volley of eggs.’® 

Using less direct methods to drive him from the stump, the 
Democratic press denounced him as a hireling, an impostor, and an 
embezzler. A correspondent for the Ohio Statesman reported that 
Bear absconded “with nearly a thousand dollars . . . [from his 
former home in Zanesville} and left his securities to pay the 
piper!”’?° Eleven citizens of Zanesville testified in a public letter 
that Bear was ‘“‘a dishonest man of base character.”?? The Globe 
proclaimed him to be “one of the greatest imposters and swindlers 
in existence! A true Federal Whig Mechanic is he! A cheat—worse 
than humbug—a cheat of the people!’’*? “The whole land is now 
tife with the itinerant orators,’ concluded the Globe; ‘from 
DANIEL WEBSTER down to the TRAVELLING BEAR, they are 
known to be all mercenaries.” 

Bear’s noisy audiences helped to determine the style of his 
speeches. Subtleties were not easily projected to the cider-soaked 
partisans he faced. Thus his humor was crude and, in the testimony 
of his critics, vulgar. His homely stories were refreshingly intelligible 
to audiences accustomed to hearing speeches in which imagery and 
allusions were predominantly classical, and consequently unfamiliar. 
His anecdotes about the eccentricities of leading Democrats in- 
variably led to a vigorous audience response. The open interchange 
with hecklers added zest to his speaking, and no small measure of 


his popularity lay in the pungency of his replies. Once, for example, 





19 Bear, Life and Travels, 65, 66, 77, 84, 86; Log Cabin, October 10, 1840; 
Political Tornado (Columbus), October 9, 1840. 

20 Ohio Statesman, February 28, 1840. 

21 Globe, June 29, 1840. A. R. Cassidy, sheriff of Muskingum County in 1835, 
wrote to testify, ‘“‘He is the same John W. Bear that I arrested. . . . There is no 
doubt about his identity.” Idid., September 9, 1840. 

22 [bid., June 29, 1840. 

23 Ibid., August 19, 1840. 
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when heckled that he was not a blacksmith, Bear hurriedly retired 
to his anvil and hammered out a horseshoe. Flourishing the finished 
shoe aloft, he cried, “I would like to nail it on the jackass who just 
said that I was not a blacksmith.”** His commentary on political 
issues was vastly oversimplified. As he explained it, the election 
was a contest between two ways of life: the log cabin versus the 
palace; linsey-woolsey versus broadcloth; hard cider versus cham- 
pagne; and the people versus the officeholders.”® 

The success of ‘‘the Buckeye Blacksmith” was reflected in his 
imitators. “The contest of 1840,” said one contemporary frankly, 
“soon became too uproarious for gentlemen of refined taste, and 
orators of a different class held the rostrum.”** Indeed, there were 
many “practical hard hitters of the masses” who dramatized Whig 
solicitude for common folk. There was “the Kinderhook Black- 
smith,’ Mr. Chamberlain, who, ‘full of anecdote and humor,” 
excited ‘‘shout after shout” by detailing unsavory stories about his 
fellow townsman, Martin Van Buren.?* There was Elihu Burritt, 
“the Learned Blacksmith,” widely renowned as a linguist, who 
marshaled his “vast erudition” in behalf of Old Tippecanoe.” 
There was Longhead, the blacksmith from St. Louis, who roved the 
Midwest “‘striking while the iron was hot” against the evils of 
Van Burenism.?° There was Henry Wilson, “the Natick Cobbler,” 
who spoke at a great gathering in Concord, New Hampshire, as 
one of his first efforts in a political career from indentured servant 
to the vice-presidency.*° Another shoemaker, F. W. Kellogg, “a 
whole souled Tippecanoe mechanic,” entertained Harrison meetings 
with some of “the most amusing, side-shaking, hearty ha-ha speeches 
ever listened to.” “Bear and Kellogg,” proclaimed the Cleveland 
Axe, “make a full team, the regular Davy Crockett line.’’*? 

Prominent politicians also adopted Bear’s methods. The aris- 





24 Bear, Life and Travels, 69. 

25 Log Cabin, October 10, 1840. 

26 Richard Smith Elliott, Notes Taken in Sixty Years (St. Louis, 1883), 127. 
27 Ohio Whig (Perrysburg), June 12, 1840. 

28 National Intelligencer, July 25, 1840. 

29 Northwestern Gazette & Galena Advertiser, May 29, 1840. 

30 Log Cabin, June 27, 1840. 

31 May 7, 1840. 
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tocratic Hugh S. Legaré of South Carolina, erudite student of law 
and the classics, donned rough clothes and a coonskin cap, spoke in 
the idiom of the frontier, and “engaged in cider drinking and 
general carousing” in a desperate effort to woo the crossroads’ vote 
in the South.*? Governor William H. Seward of New York stumped 
the western hustings of the Empire State in a green country wagon.** 
A “Railsplitter” stood on a stump at a Whig convention in Spring- 
field, Illinois, and regaled 15,000 Whigs with his rustic humor and 
risqué anecdotes. Rival Democrats charged that all the buffoonery 
was a part of the strategy of the Whig managers. “Contempt for 
the people,” insisted the Rough-Hewer, “lies at the bottom of 
their whole scheme of electioneering.”** The Democratic Review 
contended that it was “a ludicrously impudent imposture’” for 
Whigs to masquerade as spokesmen for the common man.** But 
as one Whig leader replied, “It is but fair to . . . prostrate our 
opponents with the . . . weapons with which they beat us.”%¢ 
Orators of “the Davy Crockett line” like John W. Bear thus con- 
tributed an important element to Harrison’s success in 1840: the 
feeling that the Whig party was the party of the blacksmiths, 
cobblers, and railsplitters of America. 





82 Linda Rhea, Hugh S. Legaré, A Charleston Intellectual (Chapel Hill, 1934), 
191-193. 

83 Dixon Ryan Fox, The Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New York 
(New York, 1919), 412-413. 

34 Albany, N.Y., June 25, 1840. 

35 United States Magazine and Democratic Review, VII (1840), 486. 

86M. Bradley to Thurlow Weed, August 29, 1839. Thurlow Weed Collection, 
University of Rochester Library. 
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A FLIGHT ACROSS OHIO: THE ESCAPE OF 
WILLIAM WELLS BROWN FROM SLAVERY 


by W. EpwarD FARRISON 


Chairman, Department of English, North Carolina College 
at Durham 


It was January 1, 1834. On the previous night Captain Enoch 
Price, a commission merchant and steamboat owner of St. Louis, 
Missouri, had arrived on his steamer The Chester in Cincinnati, 
This was a pleasure as well as a business trip, and on it the captain 
had brought his family and also several of his house slaves. Among 
the latter was a mulatto youth about nineteen years of age whom 
the Prices called Sandford, but who called himself William. 

It was already a Happy New Year for many of those around 
William. Would it become that for him? It would indeed if he 
could only escape from slavery, as he had planned to do on that 
day. For a moment he stood beside the trunk he had brought to 
the landing in order to give himself a reason for coming ashore 
at that time. Then casually he made his way through the dispersing 
crowd on the landing and into the neighboring street. Turning at 
the first corner he reached, he began to walk a little faster, but 
not fast enough to give any casual observer the impression that 
he was hurrying away from anything. Within a few minutes he 
was on the outskirts of the city; and what was more, not far in 
the distance he saw a wood. 

Many years earlier William Wordsworth, whom he was nevet 
to see but whose home he was destined to visit seventeen years 
later, had said that there was a spirit in the woods. And to be 
sure, there was. But as yet the fugitive knew nothing about the 
great presence in nature which for Wordsworth had turned groves 
into temples. The spirit the fugitive sought in the woods was a 
protecting spirit—a protector against discovery by men who would 
remand him to slavery. In the woods even on this cold winter day 
there were more security and peace for him than there were among 
the people of the city through which he had just passed. For there 
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were many in that city who would gladly return him to slavery 
for a fee. He remembered all too well what had happened to a 
man belonging to General Ashley of St. Louis. While en route to 
Washington, D. C., with his owner, the slave had run away near 
Cincinnati but had been recaptured and carried back into bondage. 
William also remembered how he and his mother had been re- 
captured in central Illinois when they had attempted to flee to 
Canada early in the preceding year. Perhaps a similar fate now 
awaited him. Lest he might be overtaken by it, he must not “be 
seen by any one.’’* In order to avoid contact with either travelers 
ot others who might be curious, he had decided to hide in the woods 
by day and travel by night, when he would have the roads to himself. 
He hurried into the woods, therefore, to wait for night and the 
appearance of what was to be his guide to freedom—the North 
Star. He soon found himself in ‘‘a marshy woodland,”? a swamp 
so uninviting that nobody was likely to look for him there, because 
no one would have expected to find anybody there, especially on 
a cold day. 

At last night came, bringing with it a cloud that hid the North 
Star. Nevertheless the fugitive was eager to be on his way. 
Emerging from his hiding place, he found a main road but did 
not know which way on it led to freedom, if either did. It did 
not occur to him, one supposes, to feel the trunks of trees for 
moss and to proceed in the direction indicated by the sides on 
which it grew, for moss growing on trees faces the north. Whether 
this botanical fact was known to William or not, according to the 
Rev. William M. Mitchell, it soon became familiar to other fugitive 
slaves traveling in Ohio as well as elsewhere.* Mitchell, who was 
of Negro-Indian parentage, was a native of Guilford County, North 
Carolina. He was a conductor on the Underground Railroad in 
Ross County and elsewhere in southern Ohio from 1843 to 1855. 
As such he was a co-worker of the Rev. John Rankin of Ripley. 
Among the fugitive slaves whom he said that he sheltered for a 

1 Narrative of William W. Brown, A Fugitive Slave, Written by Himself (Boston, 
1847), 95-97. 


2“Letter from W. W. Brown,” National a Standard, April 21, 1855. 
3W. M. Mitchell, The Under-Ground Railroad (London, 1860), 36. 
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night and then sped on to freedom were Mrs. Stowe’s Eliza, whose 
real name he said was Mary, and her child. In the summer of 1935 
an ex-slave who had spent most of his life in the vicinity of New 
Garden in Guilford County, North Carolina, told me how slaves 
found directions by noting the sides on which moss grew on trees. 
This ex-slave, of course, had never heard of the Rev. William M. 
Mitchell. New Garden, now Guilford College, was the community 
which Levi and Addison Coffin made famous as a station on the 
Underground Railroad. 

To return to William on a strange road on that cold New Year's 
night in 1834, there was nothing much he could do, it seemed, 
but pray and wait for the North Star to appear. Meanwhile he 
must do something to keep himself warm. The night was much 
colder than the day had been, and he was not dressed for winter 
weather in Ohio. Both his suit and his shoes were old, and he had 
no overcoat. He had no clothes but those he was wearing nor 
any other belongings except a tinderbox and a small bag of 
“provisions.” In order to keep himself warm, he walked to and fro 
in the road. After what seemed like hours the North Star appeared, 
and at once the fugitive was on his way to freedom—in Canada, 
he then hoped. Freedom was a beautiful word, he thought, but 
surely it must be more than a word. Eventually he would see what 
it really was. 

When William escaped from slavery, the Underground Railroad 
in Ohio had not yet been very well organized, and few if any of 
its routes had been established. Without the assistance of any 
conductors or any appreciable knowledge of the geography of the 
state, he traveled about half of the way from Cincinnati to Cleveland. 
Neither in his Narrative nor in any other autobiographical sketch 
did he give specific information about the route he followed 
across the state, perhaps because he could not give very much, of 
possibly because he did not wish to disclose to slaveholders any 
secrets about the ways by which fugitive slaves might get to 
freedom. He did not revisit southwestern Ohio for twenty-one 
years nor central Ohio for ten years after his flight; and the changes 
which had taken place in those sections during those periods had 
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made it very difficult, if not impossible, for him to identify ac- 
curately the route along which he had fled. With regard to the 
time it took him to get across the state, he was more specific; 
and the record his Narrative gives of his progress northward, 
ptincipally in terms of time, indicates more or less generally the 
route that he probably followed from Cincinnati to Cleveland. 

When on the night of January 1st the North Star appeared, 
according to William’s reckoning it was almost twelve o'clock. 
Having started at last in the right direction, he must have walked 
very fast, for before dawn the next day he had gone, he estimated, 
“twenty or twenty-five miles.” The testimony of the Rev. William 
M. Mitchell, to whom I have already referred, renders this distance 
remarkable if not questionable. Speaking of activities on the Under- 
ground Railroad in Ohio more than ten years after William escaped 
from slavery and after those activities had been well organized, 
Mitchell said, “I have taken them [fugitive slaves} 20 miles in a 
night, but that is not a usual distance, 6 to 12 miles is more 
commonly the length of each journey.”* Apparently William 
traveled much faster without guides than fugitive slaves usually 
traveled with them. 

On the fourth day of his flight, while William was still in 
southwestern Ohio, his “‘provisions” gave out. To suffering from 
exposure was now added the threat of starvation. There were three 
ways by which he could obtain food. He could purchase it, beg 
for it, or forage for it. Even if he had had more money than he 
possessed, he still would have considered buying as dangerous as 
begging; for either would have necessitated direct contact with 
strangers, and he was still afraid to be seen by anyone. As to 
foraging, he knew that he could get no feast by that method; but 
the small risk of discovery which it involved made it comparatively 
safe, and just now safety from recapture was more important to 
him than anything else. As he saw matters, the only way for him 
to remain safe and get food was to keep away from people, as 
he had done during the last four days, and forage. This he re- 
solved to do and promptly put his resolution into action. 


4 Ibid. 5. 
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In his Narrative, page 97, he said, “On the first night after my 
food was gone, I went to a barn on the road-side, and there found 
some ears of corn. I took ten or twelve of them and kept on my 
journey. During the next day, while in the woods, I roasted my 
corn and feasted upon it, thanking God that I was so well pro- 
vided for.” Another of his quests for food, on which he went 
presumably a night or two later, he recounted many years after- 
wards as follows: “One night, while in search of corn, I came 
upon what I supposed to be a hill of potatoes, buried in the 
ground for want of a cellar. I obtained a sharp-pointed piece of 
wood, with which I dug away for more than an hour, and on 
gaining the hidden treasure, found it to be turnips. However, | 
did not dig for nothing. After supplying myself with about half- 
a-dozen of the turnips, I again resumed my journey. This uncooked 
food was indeed a great luxury, and gave strength to my fatigued 
limbs.” In her Biography of an American Bondman (Boston, 1856), 
page 39, Josephine Brown referred to her father’s “narrative” as 
the source of this story. I have not found it, however, in any of the 
editions of his Narrative. The earliest version of it I have found is 
the one quoted by Josephine Brown herself, and this is the one 
I have quoted. 

“On the fifth or sixth day,” according to the Narrative, page 99, 
“it rained very fast, and it froze about as fast as it fell, so that | 
my clothes were one glare of ice. I travelled on at night until | 
became so chilled and benumbed—the wind blowing into my face— 
that I found it impossible to go any further [séc}, and accordingly 
took shelter in a barn, where I was obliged to walk about to keep 
from freezing. 

“I have ever looked upon that night as the most eventful patt 
of my escape from slavery. Nothing but the providence of God, 
and that old barn, saved me from freezing to death. I received a 
very severe cold, which settled upon my lungs, and from time to 
time my feet had been frost-bitten, so that it was with difficulty 
I could walk.” As unhappy as his plight was, he preferred it, of 
even death, to being re-enslaved; so with more strength of will than | 
of body he walked on for two more days—or rather nights. After 
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that time he must get help from somebody or die. But how could 
he get help from anybody without running the risk of being re- 
captured? He was uncertain but necessity made him hopeful. 
Concealing himself one morning “behind some logs and brush” 
beside a highway, he waited for somebody to come along on whom 
he might call for aid. 


The first person that passed was a man in a buggy-wagon. He looked too 
genteel for me to hail him. Very soon, another passed on horseback. I 
attempted speaking to him, but fear made my voice fail me. As he passed, 
I left my hiding-place, and was approaching the road, when I observed 
an old man walking towards me, leading a white horse. He had on a 
broad-brimmed hat and a very long coat, and was evidently walking for. 
exercise. 


By the same providence of God which had kept him from freezing 
in the barn two or three nights earlier, William recognized the 
man who was to be his Good Samaritan. When the old man got 
close enough to speak to him, he asked whether William was a 


fugitive slave. Without answering his question, William explained 
that he was ill and asked whether the old man knew anyone who 
would help him. 


He answered that he would; but again asked, if I was not a slave. I 
told him I was. He then said that I was in a very pro-slavery neighborhood, 
and if I would wait until he went home, he would get a covered wagon 
for me. I promised to remain. He mounted his horse, and was soon out of 
sight. 

After he was gone, I meditated whether to wait or not; being ap- 
prehensive that he had gone for some one to arrest me. But I finally 
concluded to remain until he should return; removing some few rods to 
watch his movements. After a suspense of an hour and a half or more, he 
teturned with a two horse covered-wagon, such as are usually seen under 
the shed of a Quaker meeting-house on Sundays and Thursdays; for the 
old man proved to be a Quaker of the George Fox stamp.5 


Upon arriving at the Friend’s home with him, William hesitated 
to enter it until the housewife herself urged him to do so. “I thought 


5 Narrative, 101-102. 
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I saw something in the old lady’s cap,” he said in his Narrative, 
“that told me I was not only safe, but welcome, in her house.” 
Although he had not had a decent meal for more than a week, 
at first he could not eat, partly because he was not at ease and 
partly because he was ill from exposure. Taking notice of his 
physical condition, the housewife soon improved it with one of her 
home remedies—a cupful or two of “composition,” or “number 
six. 

By both words and deeds the Friend and his wife made it 
clear to William that he need not hurry away from their home— 
that certainly he must not leave them while he was ill. In spite of 
their kindness, however, he was uncomfortable with them at least 
for a day or two. Slavery had left its scars upon his mind no less 
than upon his body. In the “peculiar institution” he had been 
effectively taught that a slave was, at the very best, an inferior 
human being, who could never expect to associate on equal terms 
with white people of any class. And as he had observed, the fact 
that he looked as much like a white person as any of his owners 
was of no importance whatever. It was as much a matter of legal 
and social status as of racial identity. On the contrary, here were 
two white people whom he had known only a day or two and 
who had not only taken him into their home but were also treating 
him as if he were a member of their family. It was an experience 
such as he had never had even with the white people who had 
admitted that he was their relative. This transition from the un- 
natural status of human property to the natural status of a human 
being equal to any other human being was too sudden to be 
easily made by one who had been proscribed all of his life by 
the adroit and grotesque logic of American slavery. He could 
not help feeling amazed at his situation. “The fact that I was a 
freeman—could walk, talk, eat and sleep as a man,” he remarked 
in his Narrative, page 104, ‘‘and no one to stand over me with the 
blood-clotted cowhide—all this made me feel that I was not myself.” 
But fortunately, slavery had only wounded, because it could not 
kill, the freedom-loving human spirit which belonged as much to 
William as to the rest of mankind; and ere long in the home of his 
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newly found friends he began to feel like a normal person among 
other normal persons. 

The name of William’s Good Samaritan was Wells Brown, and 
his home was “about fifty or sixty miles from Dayton, in the 
State of Ohio, and between one and two hundred miles from 
Cleaveland [sic}.”® William did not tell what was the name of 
Wells Brown’s wife, and his reference to the location of’ his 
benefactors’ home is so indefinite that one might wonder whether 
he did not know where it was or was vague on purpose. Because 
Wells Brown had helped many fugitive slaves, perhaps William 
thought that if he had told specifically where his benefactors’ home 
was, he would have disclosed information that might have proved 
valuable to slave-catchers. In referring to Wells Brown by name, 
nevertheless, William must have identified him for an appreciable 
number of people. But there is another possibility to be considered. 
When he succored William early in January 1834, Wells Brown 
“was very old, and not in the enjoyment of good health.” Ap- 
parently William never saw him nor heard from him afterwards. 
For all William knew, therefore, by 1847 when the first edition 
of his Narrative was published, there might have been no need: 
to conceal any information about Wells Brown, because by that 
time he might have been dead. Whether William thought he was 
still alive or dead, however, he dedicated his Narrative to him. 

According to William’s reference to its location, Wells Brown’s 
home might have been anywhere in the rectangular area bounded 
by Washington Court House, Marysville, Delaware, and Circleville. 
Two circumstances make it probable that the Friend’s home was 
somewhere in the northern half of this area. First, the Cincinnati- 
Cleveland road now known as United States Highway Number 42 
tan in 1834, as it does now, northeastward across the northern half 
of this area; and second, the road just mentioned was the more 
direct and probably the more frequently traveled of the two routes 
which then led from Cincinnati to Cleveland.’ Accordingly, it is 


8 Ibid., iii-iv, 104. 

™ William F. Gephart, Transportation and Industrial Development in the Middle 
West (Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, XXXIV, 
New York, 1909), map facing p. 139. 
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presumable that this was the route William followed northward; 
and if it was, Wells Brown’s home must have been near it. 

The only references to Wells Brown I have found are those 
made by William. His name seems not to have been recorded in 
the registries of either deeds or wills in any of the counties com- 
prising the area in which he probably lived, nor is it listed either 
in the printed records of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society or in 
William Wade Hinshaw’s Encyclopedia of American Quaker 
Genealogy. He was, it appears, one of those who helped their un- 
fortunate fellow men whenever they could do so, but with no 
thought of making places for themselves in history—like the 
original Good Samaritan who, in addition to doing all he could do 
for the victim of the thieves, paid the innkeeper to care further 
for him but did not bother to identify himself by name. Indeed, if 
chance or providence had not brought to Wells Brown for aid a 
fugitive slave who eventually became a prominent abolitionist and 
author, his name might have been lost from the annals of the 
antislavery movement in America. 

William remained in his benefactors’ home “about twelve or 
fifteen days.” And now having fully recovered from the cold he 
had caught, he was eager to continue his journey northward. In 
addition to helping him to revive his body, before letting him 
depart, Wells Brown also helped him to revive his spirit by in- 
dividualizing him with a complete name. Wells Brown asked the 
fugitive what name he had in addition to William. When the 
fugitive replied that as a slave he had had no surname, the Friend 
remarked that since William had got out of slavery and had become 
a man, he must have an additional name, because all free men 
had two names. In appreciation of Wells Brown’s fatherly kindness 
William gave the Friend the privilege of naming him, whereupon 
the Friend offered his own name. But finding that the fugitive 
was unwilling to give up the name William, the Friend settled 
matters by calling him William Wells Brown.® 

With some new clothes, new shoes, a small amount of money, 4 





8 Narrative, 105-106. 
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parcel of food, and the name of a free man—all of which he had 
received from his Quaker benefactors—Brown set out again for 
Canada. Within four days he had traveled half of the distance from 
central Ohio to Cleveland, but by this time his supply of food and 
money was exhausted, and he was beginning to suffer again from 
exposure. The need for comfort having become urgent, he stopped 
one day to warm himself in “‘a public house.” While he was there 
he heard some customers at the bar discussing some fugitive slaves 
who, it seemed, had just passed that way. He was immediately 
chilled with fear lest he might be recognized as a fugitive slave and 
recaptured. As soon as he could summon enough courage to do so, 
he withdrew from the public house to a forest, where he waited 
until night to continue his journey. 

The next day, having existed without food for almost two days, 
he was impelled to beg for some at a farmhouse he was about to 
pass. In response to his knock a man came to the door and asked 
him several questions, refused to give him any food, and advised 
him to go and work for something to eat. Finding this lecture 
neither physically nor spiritually satisfying, Brown was about to 
withdraw when the man’s wife came to see what was happening. 
When her husband hesitated to explain the situation, she questioned 
Brown directly. 


I told her that I had asked for something to eat. After a few more 
questions, she told me to come in, and that she would give me something 
to eat. 

I walked up to the door, but the husband remained in the passage, as if 
unwilling to let me enter. 

She asked him two or three times to get out of the way, and let me in. 
But as he did not move, she pushed him on one side, bidding me walk in! 
I was never before so glad to see a woman push a man aside! Ever 
since that act, I have been in favor of “woman's rights!” 

After giving me as much food as I could eat, she presented me with ten 
cents, all the money then at her disposal, accompanied with a note to a 
friend, a few miles further [sic] on the road. Thanking this angel of mercy 
from an overflowing heart, I pushed on my way, and in three days arrived 
at Cleaveland [sic}, Ohio.® 





9 Ibid., 107-108. 
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Probably this housewife had recognized Brown as a fugitive 
slave but had refrained from asking him too many questions for 
fear of frightening him unnecessarily. The dime and the note 
she gave him suggest that she might have been one of the pioneer 
stationmistresses on the Underground Railroad in Ohio. It is re- 
grettable that Brown gave no more information about her than 
he did. 

Arriving in Cleveland at the end of January, Brown was dismayed 
to find that there was ice in Lake Erie and that no steamboats were 
running. To get to Canada he would have had to go by land 
through either Buffalo or Detroit. Either way would have neces- 
sitated a long trip on foot, for he had no money for stagecoach 
fares; and still worse, he would have had to travel in such mid- 
winter weather as he had never experienced before. He was a 
stranger in Cleveland, but believing that he would be secure in that 
city for a while, he decided to remain there at least until winter 
ended and navigation on the lake was resumed. If he could have 
foreseen the future, he would have known that he was to make 
Cleveland his home for more than two years and was never to settle 
in Canada. Instead he was to remain in the United States and 
eventually to join in the crusade to win for others the freedom he 
had won for himself. 





A CANOE JOURNEY FROM THE BIG BEAVER TO THE 
TUSCARAWAS IN 1773: A TRAVEL DIARY OF 
JOHN HECKEWAELDER 


Translated and edited by AUGUsT C. MAHR 
Professor of German, Ohio State University 


By 1772, due to circumstances beyond their control, the 
missionaries of the Moravian Church among the Indians in Penn- 
sylvania had found it inevitable to abandon their two mission 
stations on the upper North Branch of the Susquehanna: Friedens- 
hiitten, about one mile down the river from present-day Wyalusing, 
and Schechschequanniink (present-day Sheshequin), about twenty- 
five river-miles upstream from Friedenshiitten.* 

Between June 11 and the middle of August 1772, a total number of 
over two hundred Indian converts of the Susquehanna mission, 
under the leadership of the two Moravian missionaries, the Rev. 
Johannes Ettwein and the Rev. Johannes Roth, migrated, partly 
by water, and partly by land, from the Susquehanna to the Big 
Beaver, where the Rev. David Zeisberger had founded, in 1770, 
a new mission station among the Monsey. The Monsey consti- 
tuted the Wolf Tribe of the Lenni Lenape, or Delaware, Indian 
nation. The two other tribes were the Unami (Turtle Tribe) and 
the Unalachtigo (Turkey Tribe). Since the beginning of the 1720's, 
practically the entire Lenni Lenape nation had gradually left its 
old hunting grounds in eastern Pennsylvania, migrating into the 
Ohio basin, where the majority, the Unami and Unalachtigo, had 
settled in what today is the eastern half of the state of Ohio, 
while the Monsey established themselves in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania on the Allegheny, Big and Little Beaver, and Mahoning 
rivers, 

Apart from the negative reasons for the abandonment of the 





1A comprehensive account of the labors of the Moravian Church in the Indian 
mission field of North America in the eighteenth century can be found in Bishop 
Edmund deSchweinitz’ excellent biography of that church’s greatest missioner among 
the Indians, entitled The Life and Times of David Zeisberger (Philadelphia, 1870). 
The book also contains brief biographies of the other Moravians mentioned in the 
present pages: Ettwein, Roth, and, last, but not least, John Heckewaelder. 
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Susquehanna mission, there had also been a strongly positive 
motivation for Zeisberger and the Moravian Mission Board to shift 
the Indian mission’s center of gravity westward: it was the ever 
more urgent invitation, on the part of the great Delaware chief 
Netawatwes and his grand council, to move the Moravian mission 
into the new Indian territory in northwestern Pennsylvania and the 
Muskingum basin. The founding of Friedensstadt (or Lang. 
undouteniink), in 1770, in the Monsey country on the Beaver 
River, had been Zeisberger’s initial step in following this invitation. 
But even before the Friedenshiitten and Schechschequanniink con- 
verts had started, in the summer of 1772, on their westward migra- 
tion under Ettwein and Roth, the rum-sodden heathen Monsey who 
lived everywhere around Friedensstadt had proved such unbearable 
neighbors that Zeisberger, upon urgent entreaties from Netawatwes, 
had most willingly selected a new mission site on the Tuscarawas 
River, only twenty miles upstream from the chief’s capital. Here, 
in May 1772, he founded the mission of Schénbrunn; and here, 
he decided, the Susquehanna converts were to be taken. Friedens- 
stadt, doomed to be abandoned, was merely to serve as a temporary 
receiving station: a stopover point where he and his fellow mis- 
sioners could work out careful and effectual plans for the gradual 
transferring of all their converts to the Tuscarawas Valley. 

Almost immediately upon the arrival at Friedensstadt of the 
weary migrants under Ettwein and Roth, Zeisberger began to carry 
out his intentions, with the aid of Ettwein and John Heckewaelder, 
the latter only recently appointed assistant missionary for the new 
area. 

When, in the pursuit of this enterprise, Friedensstadt was 
definitely abandoned in 1773, Johannes Gottlieb Ernst Hecke- 
waelder, twenty-nine years old at the time, was chosen as the 
leader of a consignment of converts who were to travel by water 
in a flotilla of canoes from Friedensstadt to Schénbrunn. The 
others traveled across country, driving a large herd of horned 
cattle along with them, many of the animals having formerly 
hooved it all the way from the Susquehanna to the Beaver. 

Heckewaelder’s diary covering his strenuous river journey is 
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presented in these pages. Zeisberger’s junior by twenty-two years, 
he was for a long time his faithful collaborator in the Tuscarawas 
missions, one of which, Salem, he founded in 1780; in its chapel 
he was married in the same year to Sarah Ohneberg. Due to the 
ill health of his wife he retired from the Moravian Indian mission 
work in the autumn of 1786 and returned with her to Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, the seat of the Moravian mother church in North 
America. Subsequently, he rendered numerous useful services to 
both his church and the outside world, and spent the last few 
years of his life assembling the rich memories of his active career 
in two books of lasting value: Account of the History, Manners, 
and Customs of the Indian Nations (Philadelphia, 1819); and 
Narrative of the Mission of the United Brethren Among the 
Delaware and Mohegan Indians (Philadelphia, 1820).* As his 
last literary effort he prepared in 1822 a collection of “Names, 
which the Lenni Lenape, or Delaware Indians, gave to Rivers, 
Streams, and Localities within the States of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia, with their Significations.” This 
work was communicated to the American Philosophical Society 
in Philadelphia as early as April 5, 1822, but not until twelve 
years later did it appear in print in Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society.* 

On the river journey he proved a dependable and resourceful 
leader; there were no accidents; none of the travelers, not even any 
of the old people, died during the trip; nor were property and 
provisions lost or spoiled. Once, on the Muskingum, when the 
seed corn had been wetted in a bad rainstorm and threatened to 
sprout, he called a stop in order to dry the grain. Another time, 
when the strain had become excessive, camp was made at once 
and a sweating oven built for the weary boatmen to sweat out 
their fatigue. No opportunity was overlooked or time spared by 
Heckewaelder for establishing and maintaining friendly relations 
with the West Virginia settlers along the Ohio, as the perusal of 





2 Henceforth to be cited as Heckewaelder, History. 
3 Henceforth to be cited as Heckewaelder, Narrative. 
£Volume IV, New Series (1834), 351-396. 
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the diary readily shows. He was equally anxious to assure for him. 
self, for his charges, and thereby for the Moravian mission the 
goodwill of the great chief and his grand council as soon as the 
Lenape capital was reached, the same as, a day or two previously, 
a visit had been paid to the Shawnee in their towns farther down 
the Muskingum, where the year before Zeisberger likewise had 
visited. Although they were worn to the utmost, he safely delivered 
his human freight with their belongings at Schénbrunn, their des- 
tination, after a journey of thirty-five days. 

Viewing in retrospect his creditable enterprise, Heckewaelder 
many years later wrote these lines: 


On the 13th of April, 1773, this handsome village [Friedensstadt, on the 
Beaver River} was evacuated; one part of the congregation travelling 
across the country by land, and the other division, accompanied by the 
writer of this narrative, in twenty-two canoes, loaded with the baggage, 
Indian corn, etc., by water, first down the Big Beaver to the Ohio—thence 
down that river to the mouth of the Muskingum—thence up that river, 
according to its course, near two hundred miles, to Shonbrun [Schénbrunn], 
the place of destination.5 


The distance of “near two hundred miles,” as given in this 
brief and modest account, evidently refers solely to the travel on 
the Muskingum and Tuscarawas rivers, which, as will be presently 
shown, Heckewaelder himself in a later and more precise state- 
ment estimated at “160 miles.” The total distance of the entire 
water journey from Langundouteniink (Friedensstadt) to Schén- 
brunn, according to figures obtained by courtesy of the water 
division of the Ohio Department of Natural Resources, was 330 
river miles. In an enumeration of his journeys between 1762 and 
1814, which also gives the distances, Heckewaelder, for the year of 
1773, had entered the following data: 


In April, down Beaver creek, by water, 30 [miles} 

Thence down to [fhe] Ohio, to the mouth 
NN 150 

Thence up the Muskingum, by water, to Schénbrunn 1606 





5 Narrative, 126. 
6 Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society, I (1876), 234. 
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This makes a total of 340 miles, that is, a discrepancy of 10 miles 
between Heckewaelder’s figures and those of the water division. 
The explanation appears to be that Heckewaelder’s 30 miles of 
river journey “down Beaver creek’’ (from present-day Moravia 
{Lawrence County, Pennsylvania} to the mouth of the Beaver 
River) are by 10 miles in excess of the actual distance of slightly 
more than 20 miles. Considering that. Langundouteniink may have 
been situated a brief stretch upstream from present-day Moravia, 
and that Heckewaelder may have regarded the location of his 
night camp (near present-day Beaver) as the terminal point of his 
Beaver River journey, one may concede to him five more miles but 
no more, thus arriving at a total of 335 miles. 

The account of this journey presented below is a translation 
from the German original in the Moravian Archives, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. It is for the first time that it appears in print. The 
whole diary is given, the only change from the original manuscript, 
aside from the translation, being the italicizing of the dates for the 
convenience of the reader. 


BROTHER JOHN HECKEWAELDER’S REPORT OF THEIR TRAVEL BY WATER 
FROM LANGUNDOUTENUNK TO WELHIK THUPPEEK [SCHONBRUNN} IN 
APRIL 1773. 

The 13h of April, we departed together in twenty-two canoes from 
Langundouteniink and reached the falls? at night. Brother Schebosch, 
Johannes, and a few more Brethren reached us there too, to take our 
heaviest things with their horses by land as far as below the falls. 

The 14th, the latter turned back because the water was rising and they might 
have been cut off from journeying overland to Welhik Thuppeeck.® 

The 15th. Since many of our canoes were loaded too heavily, we resolved 
to empty one of them; the Sisters and some of the Brethren were supposed 





™The rapids in the Great Beaver River near present-day Beaver Falls, Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania, about five miles upstream from the mouth of the Beaver. 

8 Schebosch, Johannes, and a few other Brethren evidently traveled to Welhik 
Thuppeek (Schénbrunn) by land, going directly west by way of the Great Trail. 
The Great Trail in those days was a much traveled route from Pittsburgh to Detroit, 
equally popular with Indians and white traders. After it had reached the mouth of 
the Big Beaver, it led over the highlands north of Lisbon, Ohio, and descended along 
Sandy Creek to the Tuscarawas River, which it crossed for its final destination, 
Detroit. From the crossing place to the mission site of Schénbrunn either the 
Tuscarawas waterway could be used or a trail along the river. 
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to carry the contents below the falls; and some Brethren were sent out to 
hunt, who brought five deer into camp in the evening. 

The 16th. The Indians found the head of a man close to our camp. The 
man had apparently been killed in the last war, since his skull had been 
split by an ax. 

Our Indians pitied him, because he had died an innocent victim. It was 
still raining; hence, the strongest and most courageous Brethren resolved 
to ride the empty canoes over the falls. They endangered their lives by 
doing so, and two of our people were nearly drowned, but there were 
always a few Brethren with a canoe ready to help in case of emergency; 
yet they all traveled safely down, although sometimes the canoes were half 
filled with water. 

The 17th. The canoe which they had begun to build the day before 
yesterday was completed, so we did not tarry any longer but entered into 
the Ohio this same evening and made camp beneath the old French fort, 
the chimneys of which in parts are still standing.® 

The 18th. Now that we were on the Ohio, we made an agreement with 
each other on how we would conduct our trip, namely, that we would travel 
until evening, if the wind were quiet, because the river is high. Today, 
now and then, we saw plantations of the white people on the other side 
of the river; and in the evening we made camp close to the Mingo Town. 
The 19th. We passed this town in the morning. The Mingo wanted to 
talk with us, but there was no one among us who understood their language. 
From here, a year ago, Brother David started with his traveling party 
overland to Welhik Thuppeek.14 A few miles farther down, a white man 
called us and invited us to come ashore and to rest a little, but we did not 
want to delay ourselves. We told him the reason, to which he replied: 





® Probably a discarded French stronghold in the place of the later Fort McIntosh, 
which was erected in 1778 near the mouth of the Beaver in the vicinity of present- 
day Beaver, Beaver County, Pennsylvania. The complete distance covered since the 
13th of April, their day of departure from Langundouteniink, was only slightly more 
than 20 miles; this was due to the transportation difficulties at the Beaver rapids 
as described above. 

10 The distance covered on the 18th from near present-day Beaver to the camp 
above Mingo Town was about 40 miles. 

11 On the 14th of April, 1772, the Rev. David Zeisberger set out from Friedens- 
stadt with a group of five married couples of converts, several children, and one 
unmarried man, for the Tuscarawas Valley, where they eventually laid out the 
mission of Schénbrunn. As a year later John Heckewaelder did, Zeisberger too 
directed the baggage, attended by a few men, down the Ohio and up the Muskingum 
in canoes. 


— 
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“In that case, I wish you a happy journey, you good people.”!2 Again we 
saw houses and plantations of white people on the east side of the river 
in different places.18 No sooner had we gone ashore in the evening’* than 
six white people appeared across the river from us and started talking 
to me; but the river was so wide that we were not able to understand 
each other very well, hence I paddled across with the Brethren Anton and 
Boas. They questioned us about many things for about half an hour, but 
they were quite modest, most of their questions being about our religion and 
doctrine. Some of them I will note down; for example: “What kind of 
Indians are these, and where do they come from?”” — Answer: “They are 
a Christian Indian congregation and come from Beaver Creek.” — ‘Where 
are they going?” — ‘To the Muskingum.” — “Are these the Moravian 
Indians ?”” — Answer: “Yes.” — ‘‘Do they have a minister with them?” — 
Answer: “Yes, they are two congregations, and each of them has its 
teacher.” — “Of what religion are their teachers?” — “They are of the 
Brethren’s.” — “Do they receive an annual salary from the King or from 
acertain society ?”” — “No.” — “How then are they supported ?”” — Answer: 
“The members of the Brethren’s Congregation voluntarily put up the money, 
each according to his capability, and their teachers are supported by this 
voluntary contribution.” Whereupon they said to each other: ‘That, indeed, 
is praiseworthy. Can their teachers talk with them in their language?” — 
“Yes.” — “Did some of them really come to the point where they truly 
believe that there is a God in Heaven?” — “Yes.” — “Do they let them- 
selves be baptized ?”” — ‘‘Yes.’”” — ‘‘Are these two baptized, and what are 
their names?” — Answer: ‘They are both baptized, and they are called 
Anton and Boas.” — “Are they faithful even after they are baptized?” — 
Answer: “It seldom happens that any of them leaves us again; you see a 
good example here in this man Anton, who has kept his faith for twenty 
yeats.” — They said to each other: “One can see in this man’s face that 
he is a true Christian”; and they further asked: “Do they celebrate the 





12 This man may have been one of the first settlers on the site of the later city 
of Wellsburg (Brooke County, West Virginia), Jonathan, Israel, or Friend Cox, 
who in 1772 here built a log cabin on the river bank. Work Projects Administration, 
West Virginia: A Guide to the Mountain State (New York, 1941), 485. Wellsburg 
is just ‘‘a few miles farther down” from Mingo Town (today, Mingo Junction). 

13 Among them, to be sure, the cabins of the first settlers of Wheeling, West 
Virginia, the three Zane brothers, Colonel Ebenezer, Jonathan, and Silas, who in 1769 
had here established themselves. West Virginia Guide, 283. 

14 This night-camp (April 19-20) was across the river from present-day McMechen 
(Marshall County, West Virginia). Its distance from the previous one, above Mingo 
Town, was about 25 miles. 
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Sabbath and keep it holy, and do no work on that day, not even hunting?” — 
Answer: “They celebrate the Sabbath as it is usual with other Christian re. 
ligions.”” — ‘Which day do you regard as the Sabbath?” — Answer: ‘The 
first day of the week.” — “Do they have any meetings except on the 
Sabbath?” — Answer: “They have meetings once, sometimes twice, every 
day.” — Thereupon they said: “You see, they are true Christians. Now if 
one of them does not behave himself, what do you do with him?” — 
Answer: “We reprimand him, and if our reprimands do not help, he is 
excluded from the Congregation; sometimes he is even sent away.” — “Do 
you hold school for them?” — “Yes.” — “In what language?” — In 
their own.” — They said: “That is right.” — “We think that as long as 
they do not live entirely among the white Brethren they will not be capable 
of learning their [the white Brethren’s]} language, because many of them are 
too old, and others too little apt to learn foreign languages.” — Finally 
they asked: “Don’t you have any trade with them, and don’t they give you 
part of their hunting bag?” — Answer: “We do not have any trade with 
them, nor do we receive anything from them. We are satisfied with a 
primitive mode of living, and when we see that all along some of them are 
converted and become believers, we consider ourselves well paid.” — Upon 
which, they said: “It cannot in the least be questioned that God is with you 
and blesses your work. The minister Jones, too, has given this testimony of 
you. He has told us a lot about you. He has also seen one of your ministers 
and talked with him (that was Brother David, with whom he had talked 
in Gnadenhiitten).15 He knows you as a true Christian congregation in the 
Indian country, and we wish you success and God's blessings for your work, 
so that your numbers might more and more increase.” Thereupon we parted, 
because night had fallen. 

The 20th. Just when we were about to start on our journey again, the 
same people came across the river and looked at all our people and our 
whole outfit. They pitied the old people, because of the hardships of travel- 
ing; they fondled the children, and wished to all of us a happy journey. 
Now I learned that they were Baptists; one of them was a gentleman from 





15 Soon after the arrival in the Tuscarawas Valley of- the Susquehanna converts 
it proved necessary to found a separate mission station named Gnadenhiitten, ten miles 
downstream from Schénbrugn, because the Mohican converts from Schechschequanniink 
could not get along with the Lenni Lenape from Friedenshiitten and insisted on living 
at a different place. “The minister Jones,” here mentioned, was a Baptist preacher 
from Freehold, New Jersey, who in 1772 paid a missionary visit to the Shawnee 
along the Scioto. On his return trip overland early in 1773 he stopped over st 
Gnadenhiitten, where on February 13 he had the interview with Zeisberger here 
referred to by Heckewaelder. 
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Philadelphia.1* They sat down on the river bank and were astonished at 
the general quietude of our people. In the afternoon some of our men 
wanted to stop and hunt, because they had no more meat; but since the 
weather was so beautiful, and there was no wind, we did not want to lose 
any time. But after we had traveled a bit farther and encountered a little 
island,17 they had a notion that deer would be on the island. We encircled 
it with our canoes and put some people with a few hounds ashore, where- 
upon at once four deer jumped into the water, three of which we obtained, 
The 21st. We started on our journey again early in the morning. The 
scenery was very beautiful here. Part of the bottoms looked like orchards, 
I saw many trees and herbs which I did not know. The Indians said: 
“Here we are strangers; the scenery, the trees, and the grass are different 
here.” Again we saw houses of white settlers; some of the people were 
standing at the river bank and calling out to us: “Where are you people 
going?”’; and I answered: “Up the Muskingum to settle there”; whereupon 
one replied: “I wish you were going ten thousand times farther.” Another, 
standing beside him, reprimanded him, saying: “You are mistaken about 
these people. I am sure they are the same of whom the minister Jones'® 
has told us so many good things; don’t you see how quiet and well-behaved 
they are? None of them has his face painted, and they all look their natural 
selves” ;1® and they said: “We wish you a happy journey.” 





16 From the Rev. Jones’s travel diary, entitled A Journal of Two Visits Made to 
Some Nations of Indians on the West Side of the River Ohio, in the Years 1772 
and 1773 (Burlington, Vt., 1774; reprinted, New York, 1865), pages 34-38, it 
appears that these Baptists were from Philadelphia and had traveled to the Ohio 
with the Rev. David Jones and another Baptist minister, the Rev. John Davis; they had 
arrived at the settlement of Dr. James McMechen, on the site of present-day 
McMechen (Marshall County, West Virginia), on December 2d (or 3d), where the 
Rev. Davis died on December 13th. Dr. James McMechen was that “gentleman from 
Philadelphia,” here mentioned. 

17 This little island must have been Captina Island, since there is no other island 
between it and McMechen. The channel between Captina Island and the West 
pin river bank being very narrow, deer could easily cross over from the mainland 
and back. 

The distance covered on April 20 (McMechen-Captina Island) was about 10 
miles. 

18 These people most likely were of the Cresap family, who since 1771 had been 
settling in the river flats opposite present-day Powhatan Point (Belmont County, 
Ohio). On the United States Geological Survey map these flats are named “Cresap 
Bottom.” The Rev. David Jones must have told them about the Moravian Indians 
after his overland return from the Shawnee and Delaware territory to the McMechens, 
with whom he subsequently stayed for three weeks (February 28-March 19, 1773), 
obviously spending part of his leisure time visiting the white settlers along the 
neighboring West Virginia bank of the Ohio. Jones, Journal, 110, 112. : 

19 The Moravian Mission would not permit its Indian converts to paint their 
faces as did the heathen Indians. 
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kt is true, this minister outdid himself in telling others how much he had 
been pleased with our Indians; and that is the reason why all the people in 
this vicinity love and respect us. Several people told me that, if war should 
break out again, we would suffer no harm. Before I forget it, a bear was 
shot today. 

The 22d. We traveled through the most lovely countryside of our entire 
trip; crooked as the Ohio runs in other places, here it went straight ahead, 
and its course was W.S.W.;2° nor did we see mountains any more, but 
level bottoms on both sides; the trees were for the most part in their full 
foliage, and many trees bloomed, as did all kinds of flowers, and the grass 
was about one foot high. Everyone was surprised to have such a beautiful 
vision of summer in this month. Hereabouts, on the east side of the river, 
there is supposed to be a settlement of 2-300 families, a little stretch 
inland, though, because they do not like to live right at the river for fear 
of the Indians.24 At noon we left the Ohio and entered the Muskingum. 
This river is very deep a few miles from its mouth, and paddles and oars 
have to be used there; afterwards it is not so deep any more,?? and a little 
wider than the Lehigh at Bethlehem. Today again a bear was shot. 

The 23d. We left the lovely countryside; the terrain became very moun- 
tainous and the bottoms very swampy and were almost completely covered 
with beech trees.28 At evening time our Brethren went on a little hunt 
and again shot a bear. 

The 24%h. We met an Indian from Gekelemukpechiink who was acquainted 
with us. He was on his way home from the hunt after he had shot a 
buffalo, many of which are found around here.?4 

The 25th. We traveled on till noon, and since many complained of fatigue, 





20 This is the stretch of the Ohio popularly known as the Long Reach, between 
Sardis (Monroe County, Ohio) and its sharp bend about four miles south of Reno 
(Washington County, Ohio). 

21 It has been impossible to identify this settlement, nor can the night camp for 
April 21st be located. The distance covered from Captina Island to the mouth of 
the Muskingum, reached on April 22d, about noon, was about 60 miles. 


22 That indirectly indicates that in less deep water the canoes were punted along 
with poles. The night camp at the Muskingum on April 227d was most likely at the 
first | ren place, near present-day Lock 2, about 6 miles up the river from its 
mouth. 

23 This description corresponds with the scenery along the river between present- 
day Lock 2 and Lock 3, near Lowell, where probably the night camp on the 23d 
was made after a journey in a shallow channel of only 714 miles. Even today beech 
(Fagus grandifolia Ehth.) occurs in these bottoms. 

24 The stretch from Lowell (Lock 3) to Beverly (Lock 4), the most probable site 
of the night camp on April 24th, is about ten miles long; the land, especially be- 
tween Coal Run and Beverly, is flat on both sides of the river—ideal buffalo country. 
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we resolved to make camp near a huge rock.?5 Some of the Brethren at once 
built a sweating oven to sweat out their fatigue; others went out hunting 
a little and encountered buffaloes, at which they shot, but without success, 
This night we did not find much rest because of the enormous number of 
toads, which greatly annoyed us.27 The Indians, therefore, call this place 



















25 The huge rock here mentioned, near which, after only about eight miles’ travel, 
Heckewaelder’s Indians made their night camp of April 25th, was once situated on 
the east bank of the Muskingum (which here flows from south to north) about 
halfway between present-day Luke Chute Dam, near Swift, and Brokaw. The rock 
was broken up and the fragments carried a short stretch downstream to be used in the 
construction of the dam. The remainder was allegedly blasted off when, all along 
the right bank of the lower Muskingum, the Ohio and Little Kanawha spur of the 
Baltimore & Ohio system was built. A substantial chunk of the huge rock can 
still be traced in the river, at its original location, under about three feet of water. 
Across the river from that spot there used to be a settlement, Big Rock, which was 
wiped out of existence by a river flood after the Civil War; on a map of 1854 of the 
state of Ohio the village of Big Rock is still shown. I am greatly indebted for this in- 
formation concerning the big rock to Mr. Larry Semon of the Marietta Boat Club; to 


Miss Louanna Walker of Marietta; and to her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Walker 
of Brokaw, Ohio. 


26 The half-day journey of nearly eight miles on April 25th between Beverly 
and the big rock must have been exceedingly strenuous; it is indicated by Hecke- 
waelder’s remark about their building “a sweating oven to sweat out their fatigue.” 


27In the evening of April 25, 1952, under almost identical weather conditions, 
this writer visited the area where, most likely, Heckewaelder and his converts made 
their night camp in 1773. It is roughly the site of present-day Brokaw, where the 
steep, rocky proclivity which closely hugs the east bank of the Muskingum upstream 
from Luke Chute Dam sufficiently recedes from the river to make room for a camp neat 
the flats at Madison Run, which, coming from the south, here empties into the 
Muskingum. Especially after heavy rains, such as had fallen on April 25th in both 
1773 and 1952, these flats are very soggy, with countless puddles and rills, making 
an ideal spawning ground for toads and frogs. The entire expanse, moreover, is 
loosely covered with shrubby willows. Except for the railroad dam that traverses 
these flats from east to west at Brokaw, close to, and almost parallel with, the 
river, the swampy bottom appears not to have been disturbed between 1773 and the 
present day. Based on the supposition that, therefore, its fauna likewise has re 
mained essentially unchanged, this writer's expectations were fully borne out: starting 
at twilight (about 7:30 P.M. E.S.T.), and ever increasing in both shrillness and 
volume as darkness deepened, there rose from the swamp a batrachian chorus nothing 
short of ear-splitting. Not a single toad’s typical call was heard, however; it was a 
pure chorus of Hyla crucifera crucifera Wied., the spring peeper, a tree frog, which, 
by the way, is called a toad by the people of the region. This misnomer confirms 
my belief that Heckewaelder, at least in the case at hand, likewise failed to dis- 
criminate between ‘‘toad” and ‘“‘frog.” It is certain that his Lenape converts did not 
either, since their language has but one word, squall, for both “toad” and “frog.” 
Another of this writer's observations in the Madison Run flats seems to shed some 
light on the nature of the annoyance caused the campers of 1773 by that ‘‘enormous 
number of toads”: some of the creatures, after but the briefest interruptions, con- 
tinued their singing with the full glare of a flashlight close upon them; yet, not 
a single one could be seen. That makes it evident that the sleep of the weary travelers 
was disturbed solely by the noise; for it seems out of the question that those pat- 
ticular frogs “‘annoyed” them by hopping or crawling about the camp. 
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Tsquallutene, that means, town of the toads.2® About midnight we had a 
terrible thunderstorm accompanied by a heavy rain. A part of our people 
sought shelter beneath a rock which was standing beside the huge one. 
This big rock is 70 feet long, 25 high, and 22 wide, and is solid rock.?® 
The 26th and 27th. The channel was pretty good, and we advanced quite 
a bit. But when we noticed that our grain had been wetted by the last 
rain and had started sprouting, we resolved to travel on the 28th only as 
far as Sikhewiink and dry our grain there. Together with some of our 
Brethren I went about ten miles up this creek to see the famous salt spring, 
which is imbedded in a sandbank, wells heavily, and has no visible outlet; 
evidently, it has an outlet underground, because after having been emptied 
it soon fills up again. We saw quite a few contraptions there for boiling 
salt.80 At the mouth of this creek there is a very fine mount of anthracite 





28 Tsquall-uténe means ‘a town of toads (or frogs)’; if it were supposed to 
mean ‘a human settlement named after toads, Toadtown,’ the Lenape word would be 
Tsquall-utén-iink (Lenape tsquall, ‘frog; toad’; utén(e)-, ‘town’; -énk, a suffix in- 
dicating ‘place where’). 

29 The measurements here given indicate a rock of 38,500 cubic feet, large enough, 
indeed, to attract the attention of both Indians and whites. 


80 According to Heckewaelder’s Indian Word List (History, page 440, where the 
name reads Sikhéunk), Sikhbéwiink means ‘at the salt spring’ (sikhé, ‘salt’; -w-, 
copulative; -i#nk, locative suffix, ‘place where’; literally: ‘place where there is 
salt’). It cannot have been the mame of the creek (which may have been 
Sikhéwihannok) but merely was that of the salt-boiling place on “this creek,” 
although Heckewaelder does not make it very clear. There is multiple evidence that 
“this creek” was Salt Creek, mainly in Salt Creek Township, Muskingum County, 
Ohio, the most conclusive of all being Heckewaelder’s remark in the next sentence 
about a mount of rather pure coal at the very mouth of “this creek.” It little matters 
that this coal is not Steinkohle, as Heckewaelder calls it (which would be anthra- 
cite), but, according to the special maps of the regional carbon deposits, Middle 
Kittanning (No. 6), which is the only kind cropping out, at about water level, 
at the mouth of Salt Creek. In view of the fact that the entire region of Salt Creek 
and its mumerous branches and smaller tributaries contained several salt licks and 
springs, it must be noted that Heckewaelder calls Sikhewiink the famous salt spring, 
and that, to inspect it, he took a special side-trip. This spring clearly was the main 
source of the Indians’ salt supply in both the region and the period. The Schénbrunn 
Diaries in the Moravian Archives, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, repeatedly tell of Indian 
excursions to and from Sikhewiink. S. P. Hildreth (Pioneer History {Cincinnati, 
1848}, 211, 260 et seqg., 476) greatly stresses the difficulties encountered by the 
early Marietta settlers in obtaining “culinary salt, . . . so necessary to the comfort 
and health of the inhabitants.” He further relates that “white men, taken prisoners 
by the Indians, had seen them make salt at these springs [on “Salt creek, that falls 
into the Muskingum river at Duncan’s falls’”], and had noted their locality, so 
that from their description a skillful woodsman could find them [1796].” A salt- 
boiling plant was erected, and began to operate the same year, on the site of that 
Indian salt spring, where eventually Chandlersville was laid out. The preeminent 
emphasis on this particular salt spring, on the part of both the Indians and the 
white settlers, makes it clear that it was Sikhewiink, Heckewaelder’s famous salt 
spring, and that he was led by his Indian guides, not up the north branch, named 
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coal;31 it lies there like a wall of bricks, and not mixed with soil or other 
stones, as I have seen it in other places on the Ohio. This wall was 500 
ells [1050 feet} long. Here another kind of scenery begins, while up to 
this point it had continued as previously described. Now rich bottoms and 
good land presented themselves, and the farther we journeyed the more 
pleasant did it become.’? The river here took a different course, which 
gave us hope to meet our Brethren soon, because previously we seemed 
to have traveled farther away from them all the time.% 

The 29th. We had to pass three bad rapids, which gave us much trouble 
because we had to tow up our canoes.34 

The 30th. At noon we arrived at the Shawnee Town which had been 
visited by Brother David last fall.85 Some of our Brethren went into the 
town, but they found only a few people at home, who received them with 
kindness; most of them had already moved away. Thereafter we passed 





Salt Creek on modern maps, but up the east branch, which today is called Buffalo 
Creek. The particular spot where, at Chandlersville, Sikhewiink was situated has 
been found by this writer in the Plats and Surveys of U. S. Lands in the Auditor of 
State’s office at the state capitol, Columbus (Vol. I [1798], Range 12, Twp. 13, 
Section 13). The location, clearly marked “Salt Spring,” is drawn in at a point on 
Buffalo Creek where Lepage Run comes in from the south, that is, at present-day 
Chandlersville. That here we have Sikhewiink is further confirmed by the fact that 
the survey plat shows the Salt Spring at the crossing point of several early pioneer 
roads, likewise drawn in, which clearly follow aboriginal trails that converged in 
the same important spot: Sikhewiink. Evidently, the distance given by Heckewaelder 
of “about ten miles up this creek,” from the mouth of Salt Creek to Sikhewiink, was 
estimated rather than measured; by today’s county road, probably likewise an Indian 
trail, through Blue Rock State Forest, the measured distance from Chandlersville to 
the mouth of Salt Creek is 7.1 miles, although the original trail through the woods, in 
1773, may have been a milé or two longer. 

31 See preceding note. 

32 This description perfectly fits the scenery about, and north of, Duncan Falls. 

33 The general direction of their journey so far could indeed give them the im- 
pression that they had been traveling away from their destination—the mission of 
Schénbrunn—rather than towards it: first, on the Beaver and Ohio rivers, going south 
and southwest; then, from the mouth of the Muskingum, following the tortuous 
course of that river as far as Salt Creek. From there on only did they begin to 
feel that they were actually bound for their destination. 


34 The fact that they had to pass these rapids shortly after having broken camp 
at the mouth of “this creek”” on the 29th, is indirect evidence (1) that “this creek” 
indeed was Salt Creek, Muskingum County; and (2) that the “three bad rapids” 
were Duncan Falls, as they were named not long afterwards; the rapids retained 
this name “until the slack-water improvement on the Muskingum obliterated the - 
rapid at this place.” Hildreth, Pioneer History, 221. It evidently took them the whole 
day to haul their twenty-two canoes over the falls; their total progress on the 29th 
was about 1 mile. 


35 This was Woaketammeki, a Shawnee town on the Muskingum on the site of 
present-day Dresden. According to the Schénbrunn Diaries, Zeisberger’s visit had taken | 
place on October 13-15, 1772. 
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another [Shawnee] town, and made camp.’* Today we had a stretch of 
bad channel, and most of the men became very much fagged out. 

The 1st of May, at noon, we rested again close to a Shawnee town. The 
inhabitants of this town moved about among our people and showed 
friendly feelings for us. Meanwhile I visited a white man who is living 
there and who has a white wife; she had been a prisoner and cannot talk 
anything but Shawnee. After that we journeyed on and were received 
vety kindly in a town where Delaware and Monsey are living; they showed 
us great hospitality and were not satisfied until we all had eaten enough. 
They would have liked us to stay with them for the night, but as we did 
not want to lose any time, we traveled on for a few more miles. 

The 24. We had to wade again in the water a great deal, towing our 
canoes over rapids and shallow places. We met an Indian Brother from 
Gnadenhiitten, who lent us considerable help. 

The 34. We again passed different towns, stopped at some and talked 
with the inhabitants, who showed themselves friendly toward us, and in 
the afternoon we passed Gekelemukpechiink and made camp at the upper 
end of the town.37 Passing by, I counted 106 spectators. They greeted us 
with their usual shout of joy, but we were not able to thank them in the 
same way. No sooner had we gone ashore than we had visitors, some of 
whom brought food for the hungry. Meanwhile I went with a few Brethren 
to visit Chief Netawatwes.28 He, as well as others who were with him, 
was very friendly toward us, and when we parted I had this feeling about 
him: ““You, too, will be of the Savior’s, some day.” Then I and another 





86 These smaller Shawnee towns near Woaketammeki are also mentioned in 
Zeisberger’s travel report in the Schénbrunn Diaries. Heckewaelder’s progress during 
the 30th was approximately 30 miles. 


37 The total stretch covered from May ist until the afternoon of May 3d roughly 
corresponds to the course of the Muskingum and Tuscarawas between a point 
about 3 miles above present-day Dresden and Newcomerstown (Gekelemukpechiink) ; 
it is about 31 miles long. 


88 Netawatwes, near his ninetieth year in 1773, had been chosen chief of the 
Turtle Tribe (Unami) in his early manhood, while the Lenape nation was still 
in eastern Pennsylvania in the basin of the Delaware River (Lenapewihannok). 
Since the Unami were the foremost tribe of the nation, its chief was regarded, and 
tespected, as the great chief of the entire Lenape people; the whites called him 
“King” Netawatwes. Although occasionally wavering in times of political high 
tension, he advocated friendly relations with the colonists and, in particular, with 
the Moravian missionaries Zeisberger and his fellow-workers and strongly advised 
his nation to adopt the Moravian faith and ethics. At the time of his death he may 
be safely called a Christian, although he did not formally join the Moravian 
Brotherhood by being baptized. One of his grandsons, however, still in the old 
man’s lifetime, became the first member of the newly founded Moravian Indian 
congregation of Lichtenau in 1776. 
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Brother went to see Killbuck, who, among other things, asked the Brother 
who was with me: ‘Does this man really like the Indians ?’’%® — “Yes,” he 
answered, “not only does 4e like them, but all the other Brethren who are 
with us like them, too. It would not be necessary for them to live as poorly 
as they do; I have seen with my own eyes how well they live at Bethlehem; 
but because they like the Indians, and want to acquaint them with the 
Savior, they are content with their poor mode of life and are happy when the 
Indians become believers in the Savior. There is nothing else they ask or 
demand of us.” — He replied: ‘Well, well, now I know it.” 

The 4th. In the morning we again had many visitors, and our Brethren 
every once in a while said a word or two about the Savior. Then we parted 
again. A few Brethren from Gnadenhiitten and Welhik Thuppeeck, who 
met us halfway, were very welcome to us, because by now we were all en- 
tirely spent. In the afternoon we arrived at Gnadenhiitten, where everybody 
had been looking forward to our arrival and had been busy preparing 
food in order that the hungry and weak might restore themselves. Three 
families at once stayed there to live, and the rest of us, on the 5¢h, arrived 
happily and safely at Welhik Thuppeek, where we were received by our 
Brethren and Sisters in the most affectionate and loving fashion.*° 





39 Killbuck’s question bears witness to the deep-seated distrust this son of Chief 
Netawatwes harbored against the Moravians, as he did indeed against all whites. 
Killbuck subsequently added to the worries of both his father and the mission by 
heading an anti-white party in the capital and openly opposing Netawatwes’ pro- 
Christian peace policy. 

40 The final stretch from Gekelemukpechiink (Newcomerstown) to Schénbrunn, 
covered on May 4th and Sth, was about 24 miles. The total distance of 335 miles 
was traveled by Heckewaelder and his Indian converts in twenty-three days (April 
13-May 5, 1773), none of which was an entire rest day. That amounts to a daily 
average of slightly over 141 miles. 
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MINUTES OF 
THE OHIO ACADEMY OF HISTORY 
Columbus, Ohio 
April 5, 1952 


The Ohio Academy of History met at the Ohio State Museum, Columbus, 
April 5, at 10:00 A.M., with Dr. John Hall Stewart of Western Reserve 
University in the chair. The morning session was devoted to a symposium on 
American Studies programs in American colleges and universities, led by 
Dr. Lyon N. Richardson, director of libraries at Western Reserve University. 

At the luncheon meeting in Pomerene Hall, Ohio State University, 
Dr. Randolph C. Downes of the University of Toledo, director of the 
Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, spoke on the educational pro- 
gram of the organization he directs. 

At the business meeting in the Ohio State Museum in the afternoon, 
presided over by Lowell Ragatz, president, the following officers were 
elected for the year 1952-53: president, Dr. Paul H. Bloomhardt of 
Wittenberg College; vice president, Dr. Robert L. Jones of Marietta 
College; and secretary-treasurer, Dr. James H. Rodabaugh of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society. Reports of the secretary- 
treasurer, the committee on the teaching of history, the committee on 
membership, the committee on publications, and the program committee 
were read and approved. The committee on awards stated that its selection 
will be announced in the fall. 

Dr. William L. Fisk invited the academy to hold its fall meeting at 
Muskingum College. The invitation was accepted by a vote of the members 
present. By vote the academy also expressed its appreciation to Dr. William 
J. McNiff of Miami University and Dr. Frank L. Esterquest of Western 
College and to those schools for making the fall meeting of 1951 a 
pleasant occasion. The academy also expressed its thanks to the secretary- 
treasurer. 

Committees for the past year appointed by President Ragatz were as 
follows: 


Awards—A. Sellew Roberts, Kent State University, chairman; Robert 
Hilliard, Ohio Northern University; William L. Fisk, Muskingum College. 


Membership—Richard G. Salomon, Kenyon College, chairman; Sister 
Mary Teresa, Mary Manse College; Robert L. Jones, Marietta College. 
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Nominations—A. P. Rosselot, Otterbein College, chairman; Albert T, 
Volwiler, Ohio University; Paul A. Varg, Ohio State University. 


Program—John Hall Stewart, Western Reserve University, chairman; 
Carl G. Klopfenstein, Heidelberg College; Wilfred J. Steiner, University 
of Dayton. 


Publications—Clarence P. Gould, Youngstown College, chairman; Arthur 
P. Stokes, Wilberforce University; John S. Hare, Ohio State University, 


Teaching of History—Benjamin H. Pershing, Wittenberg College, chait. 
man; Warren A. Beck, Capital University; and George Jenny, Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAMEs H. RODABAUGH 
Secretary-Treasurer 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


ALLEN COUNTY Historicat Society, Lima 
James A. MacDonell, President 

The meeting of the society in March was addressed by Rabbi Milton 
Schulman, who spoke on ‘“The Clothing Industry in the Midwest, 1850-1870”; 
in April a former resident of Allen Coumty, James O. Montague, now of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, spoke on “Seventy Years In and Out of Allen 
County.” 

The April issue of the Reporter included an article on “Bicycling in 
Lima, 1880-1894,” by Ferne M. Longsworth. It contains information on 
the construction of the high-wheeled bicycle and on racing and cross- 
country bicycle tours on the later “‘safety’’ wheels. | 

The society is cooperating with the Allen County Sesquicentennial 
Commission, of which C. G. Lappin is president, John Davison, vice 
president, and Frank Hackman, secretary. 

A leaflet has been published recently by the society soliciting new 


memberships. 


BRECKSVILLE EARLY SETTLERS HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, Brecksville 
Benjamin P. Forbes, President 

The annual meeting of the society was held on June 21. 

Another issue of the Pioneer, an occasional publication of the society, is 
scheduled for release in the near future. 


CLINTON CouNTy HisToricaL Society, Wilmington 
Robert P. Cotner, President 

The society has recently acquired a highly valued collection, a gift of 
Eli Harvey of Alhambra, California, who is a native of Clinton County. 
The collection includes Mr. Harvey’s early work in oils, made while residing 
in the county, and later oils and sketches made in France and elsewhere. 
It contains also notes and original sketches of some of his best-known 
sculptures. 


Seventeen volumes of Ohio history have been presented by Charles A. 
Gauld. 
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COsHOCTON COUNTY HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, Coshocton 
Harry A. Caton, President 

Restoration of the Old Stone Fort near Orange is the major project 
of the society at present. The Coshocton Tribune has carried the ball in the 
effort to raise a modest sum toward the restoration. Money and offers of 
labor and material have come from the citizens of the county for this 
purpose. Henry Hackenbracht is chairman of the building committee. 
Interest in the project has added to the membership, which is now a little 
over two hundred. 

The society holds its monthly meetings in the Johnson-Humrickhouse 
Museum. Recently Professor Harry Lybarger gave a delightful talk on the 
Indians of the area, and Wilbur Grandle gave a scholarly and interesting 
talk on early Coshocton County history. 


CRESTLINE HisTORICAL Society, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 

At the regular meeting of the society on April 15 George F. Jenny, 
supervisor of education at the Ohio State Museum, spoke on the educational 
program of the state museum. 

In June a historical pilgrimage was made to “Malabar Farm,” the home 
of Louis Bromfield near Mansfield. 

Many new gifts have come recently to the Crestline Museum, which és 
sponsored by the society. 


DELAWARE COUNTY HistoricAL Society, Delaware 
Thomas D. Graham, President 

At the regular monthly meeting in March a paper prepared by Ezra 
Vogel on ‘Some Facts Regarding the Dustin Home in Galena,” was read 
by Mrs. Joe Vogel, and a paper “Review of Early History of Delaware 
Schools” was given by Thomas D. Graham. At the April meeting an 
illustrated lecture on ‘Types of Architecture of Old Delaware Houses,” 
was presented by Professor Jarvis Stewart of the department of fine arts, 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 

President Graham has been elected chairman of the Delaware County 
Sesquicentennial Committee. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY HIsTORICAL Society, Lancaster 
Roi DeLancy, President 
At a meeting of the society on May 13 Roi DeLancy was elected presi- 
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dent, succeeding Judge Harry Kilburger. Other officers elected at that 
time are Ellwood R. Butler, vice president; Herbert M. Turner, secretary; 
and Don Turnbull, treasurer. New trustees elected for terms of from one 
to five years are as follows: Henrietta Slater, Adeline Ragsdale, W. W. 
Woodward, John F. Furniss, Wynn Van Winkle, Judge Kilburger, and 
Harold Reeves. The other board members are George Lamb, Raymond 
Spitler, and Ralph R. Maccracken. 

Mr. DeLancy suggested a series of programs for the coming year on 
Lancaster's outstanding early citizens. 


FAIRPORT HARBOR HisToRICAL SocIETY, Fairport Harbor 
George Gedeon, President 

The following persons were elected officers of the society for one-year 
terms beginning in April 1952: George Gedeon, president; George Henry, 
first vice president; Alma Saari, second vice president; Elma Converse, 
treasurer; and Lillian Luthanen Robinson, secretary. 

The society’s annual award to the captain of the first cargo vessel 
entering Fairport Harbor each season was made this year on March 25, 
1952, to Captain Robert Robbins of Marine City, Michigan, captain of the 
S. S. Comet, an oil tanker owned by Cleveland Tankers, Inc. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, Columbus 
Frank A. Livingston, President 

Myron T. Seifert, vice president of the society, is now also a member 
of the publication staff of the Bulletin. His appointment as research as- 
sistant was effective January 1, 1952. 

The society conducted its annual summer homestead tour, Friday, May 23, 
with members of the Westerville Historical Society as special guests. 
Theodore Miller, a charter member of the sponsoring society, gave a picnic 
supper for the tour party at his farm home at 4464 Parsons Avenue. Mrs. 
James W. Grimes entertained with pioneer folk songs during the evening. 

Research and editing on the October annual is progressing. This year’s 
annual, “50 Outstanding Events in Columbus History,” will commemorate 
the Ohio sesquicentennial year. The booklet will be sold at the Ohio State 
Fair in 1952. 


GREAT LAKES HistoricAL Society, Cleveland 
Clarence S. Metcalfe, Executive Vice President 
The society is sponsoring the manufacture of dishes picturing historical 
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ships of the Great Lakes. The dishes will be made by the famous English 
firm of Josiah Wedgwood & Son from designs drawn by Rowland Murphy, 
Toronto artist and official painter for the Royal Canadian Navy. The name 
of the society will be carried on the back of each dish. 

The project was announced at the annual dinner meeting on National 
Maritime Day, May 22, which was attended by over a hundred members of 
the society. The organization now has six hundred members and has set 
a goal of one thousand. 

Officers reelected at the annual meeting for the coming year are Alva 
Bradley, president; Clarence S. Metcalfe, executive vice president; Lawrence 
A. Pomeroy, Jr., secretary; Fred W. Dutton, treasurer; and Janet Coe 
Sanborn, assistant treasurer. 

Donna L. Root, managing editor of the society’s magazine, Inland Seas, 
was given recognition for her outstanding work during the past year. 


HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 

Gertrude Richards resigned as librarian on April 1, 1952. Replacing 
her is Ruth Thoma of Fremont. Sylvia Baker, also of Fremont, has been 
appointed receptionist. Both appointments were effective April 15, 1952. 

Several improvements have been made recently in the interior of the 
museum. The dome of the atrium has been painted, glass has been placed 
in the skylight, and channeled lighting has been placed at the top of the 
eight stately columns. The stone of the atrium has been cleaned. In addition, 
an information desk and counter were built for the office area in the 
museum. 

The director of research spoke at the annual meeting of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society in Columbus on April 4, on the 
preservation of historical manuscripts and at the annual meeting of the 
Florida Historical Society at Jacksonville, Florida, on April 25, on “Florida 
in the Election of 1876.” 


HIsTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director 

Plans are being laid for the celebration of the Ohio sesquicentennial 
in Cincinnati and Hamilton County. Chalmers Hadley, president of the 
society, and Virginius .C. Hall, director, are taking an active part in the 
arrangements. 
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HisTORICAL SOCIETY OF MOUNT PLEASANT, Mount Pleasant 
William Schuster, President 

The society has listed five objectives for 1952: (1) a census of old 
cemeteries, (2) the construction of markers and the identification of local 
historic sites, (3) an augmentation of the library collections, (4) a special 
drive to have the Friends Meeting House completed in 1952 and dedicated 
in 1953, and (5) participation in the Ohio sesquicentennial celebration. 

In line with the fifth objective, members of the society participated in a 
dinner conference on March 25 with representatives from clubs and other 
organizations at which plans were laid for the local celebration of the 
sesquicentennial. Senator Arthur Blake, a member of the Ohio Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, outlined the state-wide program. 


Knox CouNTy HistoricAL Society, Mount Vernon 
James Beam, President 

The present officers of the society, elected at the meeting on April 21, 
1952, are James Beam, president; Verna T. Pinkley, vice president; and 
Pauline Riley, secretary-treasurer. 


LOGAN COUNTY ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HisToRIcAL SOCIETY, Bellefontaine 
0. K. Reams, President 
At a meeting of the society on March 25, 1952, O. K. Reams of Zanesfield 
was elected president succeeding Elmer O. Heath of Middleburg, who 
was named vice president. Guy W. Furbay, Zanesfield, and Guy Inskeep, 
East Liberty, were reelected secretary and treasurer, respectively. 
Additional roadside markers were prepared and erected this spring. 


LorAIN CouNTY Historica Society, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 

At the annual meeting of the society on April 14, 1952, the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: Mrs. James B. Thomas, president; 
Victor D. Lytle, first vice president; Prof. Robert S. Fletcher, second vice 
ptesident; Mrs. Kenneth Boylan, secretary; Mrs. Frank Horan, corresponding 
secretary; Frank Ayres, treasurer; and Julian Fowler, program chairman. 

Judge Horace Nye spoke at the March meeting on “Courts of Ohio and 
Lorain County.” 

The society is planning to collect histories of each township as told by 
some of the descendants of the early settlers. 
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NorTHWEST OHIO HisTORICAL AND ANCESTRAL SOCIETY, Toledo 
Mrs. William E. Noble, President 

The society is an association of several local historical and genealogical 
societies. It has as its purpose the collection of documents and records 
having historical and ancestral value for the historical department of the 
Toledo Public Library. 

The present officers are Mrs. William E. Noble, president; Dr. N. Worth 
Brown, vice president; Mrs. John Daniells, secretary; Mrs. Fisher Ranney, 
treasurer; Mrs. Ray C. Spilker, publicity secretary; and Mrs. Max Shepherst, 
librarian. 

The board of directors is composed of Randolph C. Downes, Mrs. Henry 
Horn, Mrs. N. Worth Brown, and Mrs. Howard Overmeyer. 


Ou1o FoLKLore Society, Granville 
Tristram P. Coffin, Secretary 

The third annual meeting of the society was held in Columbus on 
April 18-19 in connection with the Ohio College Association. On Friday 
evening, April 18, an open house was held at the home of Anne Grimes. 
The business session on Saturday morning was followed by three addresses: 
“Music and the Broadside Ballad,” by Claude Simpson of Ohio State Uni- 
versity; ‘The American Folk Stories in the Ohio Scene,” by Moritz 
Jagendorf, president of the New York Folklore Society; and ‘The Folksong 
of Social Protest,” by John Greenway of Rutgers University. 


Oul1o History Day ASSOCIATION, Circleville 
Anna Chandler, Corresponding Secretary 

M. E. Noggle, treasurer of the association, is the author of a leaflet, 
“Tradition of the Circle in Circleville,” recently published by the Business 
& Professional Women’s Club and sponsored by the Third National Bank 
of Circleville. 


Scioto CouNTy Historica Society, Portsmouth 
Franklin E. Smith, President 

The 1952 officers of the society are as follows: Franklin E. Smith, 
president; Mrs. Stewart D. Ruggles, Harry M. Dodson, Robert R. Leesom, 
and Mrs. Harry W. Miller, vice presidents; Mrs. William H. Schwartz, 
recorder and secretary; Mrs. Frank Webb, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
William L. Fannin, membership secretary; Frank C. Balmert, treasurer; 
Harry W. Wagner, assistant treasurer; and Lucy Hall, historian. 
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At the present time improvements are being made in the museum build- 
ing. Ralph Marting is chairman of the museum committee. 


SoNS AND DAUGHTERS OF PIONEER RIVERMEN, Marietta 
Frederick Way, Jr., President 

The Columbus Dispatch Magazine, Sunday, March 23, 1952, carried an 
illustrated article, “Paddlebox Paintings,” written by Captain Frederick 
Way, Jr. 


§raRK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Canton 
Donald K. Merwin, President 

The Stark County Historical Society has signed a contract with the 
Stoneman Press of Columbus for publishing 1,100 copies of Volume III 
of The Stark County Story under the title, Industry Comes of Age. It 
will cover the history of the county for the period 1901-17, between the 
death of President McKinley and American entry into World War I. The 
book is expected off the press about September 1. A prepublication offer of 
$10 is good until September 1, after which the price will be $11. 

This is the fourth volume published by the society since its organization 
six years ago. The first two, Bezaleel Wells, Founder of Canton and Steuben- 
ville, and Volume I of The Stark County Story (Cities, Towns and Villages 
of Stark County), are sold out. A limited number of Volume II (The 
McKinley Era) remain unsold. 


SuMMIT COUNTY HIsToRICAL Society, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 

At the March meeting of the society Arnold M. Davis gave an illus- 
trated lecture on the ‘History of New England Architecture—Its Influence 
on the Western Reserve.” In April a panel of old-timers led a “Do You 
Remember When” round table, and in May a Central High School group 
under the direction of Beatrice Sprague presented a program of vocal 
and instrumental music. 

The April number of the Bulletin carried articles on the First Baptist 
church of Akron and its historical bell. 


TALLMADGE HisToricaL Society, Tallmadge 
Gilbert Root, President 

The ninety-fourth annual meeting of the Tallmadge Historical Society, 
the oldest in the state, was held at the town hall, March 11, with Henry 
Barnes as the speaker. Reports on all the activities of the society were re- 
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ceived and officers elected for the current year. They are as follows: Gilbert 


Root, president; Claude Sackett, vice president; Stanley Watts, secretary; 


and Clara Huffman, treasurer. 


WARREN COUNTY HisToricAL Society, Lebanon 
Mrs. Edward Herrick, President 

The annual dinner meeting of the society was held in March of this 
year. The speaker was Fred J. Milligan of Columbus. 

The sixth annual pilgrimage sponsored by the organization was made 
on June 14-15. 


WESTERN RESERVE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, Cleveland 
Russell H. Anderson, Director 

Helen P. Williams resigned as museum assistant on April 15 and te 
turned to her home in Virginia. Maud C. Pay of Shaker Heights succeeds 
her. 

The society participated in the Parade of Progress held on April 27 to 
celebrate the removal of street cars from Euclid Avenue. Ladies wearing 
old-fashioned costumes and riding in old conveyances represented the his- 
torical society. Costumes from the society’s collection were loaned to other 
participants also. 

The first of a series of activities of the Women’s Advisory Council was 
a tour of historic places held on May 21. A motor caravan visited the 
Girdled Road; the society's outlying house museum, Shandy Hall, near 
Unionville; the Dean C. Matthews home in Painesville (a Goldsmith house 
recently removed to the campus of Lake Erie College); and Lawnfield, 
President Garfield’s home in Mentor. The second event in the series was 
an annual garden party for members and friends held June 18 at the 
society buildings on East Boulevard. 

Recent exhibits of the society have been well attended. A photographic 
exhibit featured early equipment and prints and a selection of prints on 
“Historic Ohio.” A series of programs of colored slides was given in 
connection with this exhibit. The Cleveland Railroad Club, a group of model 
builders, cooperated in a showing of models of steam and electric equip- 
ment. Colored movies on railroading were correlated. During the opera 
season a number of costumes worn by Eleanor Painter in various operatic 
roles were shown. A special textile exhibit during April featured daily 
demonstrations of carding and weaving of wool. The demonstrations wert 
continued until May 14 for school groups. Buck Segelin’s collection of 
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music boxes was exhibited in May. An exhibit of bells was shown in June 
with a special display during the meeting of the American Bell Association 
on June 20-21. 

Important accessions to the library included the papers of Warner M. 
Bateman, Sr., presented by his children. They cover his law career and his 
service as state senator and United States district attorney (1855-97) and 
include letters from prominent Republicans especially relating to John 
Sherman’s campaign for the Republican presidential nomination in 1880. 
Herman L. Vail has added his collection of World War I books to the 
library's splendid collection. The society has acquired also costumes worn 
by Mrs. Harry K. Devereux and her daughter, Mrs. Lawrence L. Winslow; 
a model of the sloop Osprey, sailed by Hubbard & Co. before the Civil 
War; and a collection of tools, houseware, and other items presented by 
Edward H. Kelley. 

The director recently completed a trip to New York and Massachusetts 
to microfilm Shaker and Connecticut Land Company manuscripts. Alta B. 
Claflin, cataloger, recently returned from a six weeks’ trip to Italy. 


WoMAN’s CENTENNIAL ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON COUNTY, Marietta 
Daisy Henderson, President 
The present officers of the society are Daisy Henderson, president; Gertrude 


Strahl, first vice president; Etta Collins, second vice president; Lucy Cole 
Fleming, secretary; and Mrs. Carl Combs, treasurer. 

An effort is being made to build up the membership, especially to attract 
‘younger members into the group. 


About Historians 


George Fadenrecht will be replaced this fall as instructor in history at 
Bluffton College by Karl Kreider. 





A. P. Rosselot, chairman of the department of history and government 
at Otterbein College, has retired, and Harold Hancock is acting head of the 
department for the current year. 





Harold M. Helfman published an article, “ ‘Good Time’ Laws Come 
to the Michigan State Prison, 1857-1861,” in the December 1951 number 
of Michigan History. Dr. Helfman, formerly an instructor in history at 
Ohio State University, is now director of the field program of the Office 
of Command Historian of the Air Research and Development Command 
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at Baltimore, Maryland. He left Ohio State to assume his present position 
in March 1952. . 

Dwight L. Smith will be visiting instructor at Centre College of 
Kentucky for the eight-week summer session, and during August and 
September will be a Newberry Fellow at the Newberry Library, Chicago. 





Charles D. Cremeans, professor of history at Oberlin College, has a 
two-year leave of absence while he is in Washington. His place will be 
taken by Barry McGill, now a graduate student at Harvard. The appoint- 
ment was made in May. 

Thomas LeDuc is serving as chairman of the committee on local arrange- 
ments and reservations for the annual meeting of the Economic History 
Association, which will be held at Oberlin, September 12-13. 





A. T. Volwiler, chairman of the history department at Ohio University, 
participated in a conference held recently at the Newberry Library, Chicago. 
The conference, composed of nine historians and nine anthropologists, 
explored the interrelationship of history and anthropology and _ their 
methodology. 





Merle Curti of the University of Wisconsin delivered two Charles 
Phelps Taft lectures this year at the University of Cincinnati. 





Dean Andrew J. Townsend resigned his chairmanship of the history 
department at the University of Toledo effective in February 1952. The new 
chairman is Duane D. Smith. Dr. Smith was given the rank of full pro- 
fessor for the 1952-53 academic year, and Willard A. Smith was promoted 
to associate professor. Dr. Townsend will devote full time to his duties as 
dean of the college of arts and sciences. 





Harvey Wish, professor in the department of history at Western Reserve 
University, is the author of an article, “The Racialist Factor in American 
History,” in the Chicago Jewish Forum, Winter 1951-52 issue. 





Karol Marcinkowski of Wilberforce University recently published pri- 
vately a 98-page book, The Crisis of the Polish-Swedish War, 1655-1660. 





E. B. Smith, professor of history of Youngstown College, has recently 
been appointed director of the United States State Department Summer 
Foreign Affairs Seminar for the summer of 1952. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Refugees of Revolution: The German Forty-Eighters in America. By Carl 
Wittke. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952. x+385p., 
index. $6.00.) 


At any time Carl Wittke’s Refugees of Revolution would at once take 
its place as an important contribution to our knowledge of the national 
history. But its appearance now is especially timely, both because the 
centennial of the Revolutions of 1848 has been recently observed and 
because the United States has again received many refugees of revolution. 
Moreover, now that historians and others are busily at work in an effort to 
interpret the meaning of the American experience to the world, this 
unusually well documented and skillfully written book is bound to be 
recognized as illuminating problems of acculturation, cross-fertilization of 
ways of life and of values, and the continuous interrelation of the ex- 
periences of the Old World and the New. Any reviewer must also call 
attention to the fact that here is a book for both the specialized scholar and 
the general reader. It is marked throughout by a superb control over rich 
and varied material (for most of which we are indebted to Dean Wittke’s 
own researches), by judicious interpretations, by corrections of long es- 
tablished generalizations, and by strong, lucid writing. This is not only the 
first full-scoped story of the adventures of the revolutionaries who fled from 
Central Europe after the tragic collapse of the upheavals of a century ago. 
It will also be regarded as the definitive study insofar as any work of 
historical scholarship can be definitive. 

Professor Wittke, after sketching the status of German-Americans 
before the Forty-Eighters came and telling with freshness and understanding 
the story of the revolutions themselves, describes the response of the 
German-Americans already here and of other Americans to the revolutions 
and to the refugees. He then reveals the hardships and difficulties which 
the newcomers faced in a strange land. We follow the fortunes of the 
“Latin Farmers,” who often knew more about Cicero and Vergil than they 
did about plowing and harvesting; of the zealous but often tactless champions 
of personal liberty and of freethought; of the political radicals, romantic and 
enthusiastic, but often lacking in sensitiveness to a new scene and a new 
act in their dogged determination to strengthen and extend American 
democracy by liberalizing political institutions and by stimulating the 
development of socialism; of the engaging Turners, with their ardor for 
combining physical and esthetic and mental culture; of the journalists, phy- 
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sicians, dentists, lawyers, pharmacists, engineers, businessmen, artists, musi- 
cians, and teachers; and of the plain people—craftsmen, shopkeepers, 
farmers, mechanics, brewers, jewelers, and printers. There is a memorable 
chapter on the German social pattern, enlightening ones on the responses 
of the Forty-Eighters to the Civil War and to Bismarck and the new struggle 
for German unity. The topical-chronological organization does not give one 
any detailed sense of just what a particular German-American community 
was like; but the reader can readily reconstruct this for any center in which 
he is interested—for Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, Hamilton, Toledo, 
and other Ohio towns as well as for St. Louis, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
Davenport, and a dozen others. 

Professor Wittke’s main theses emerge from the material and from his 
masterful presentation of it. He makes a convincing case for the importance 
of the political motivation of the migrants, though he is aware that 
economic factors also operated and that it is often impossible to disentangle 
motives. He also presents new evidence for regarding the migration as more 
extensive numerically and as more significant socially, politically, and 
culturally then some previous writers in this field have held. It is clear 
that the newcomers provided needed leadership to the German-Americans 
and indeed to other immigrant groups at the time when nativism was 
rampant. It is also apparent that the democratic zeal of the Forty-Eighters 
helped make old-stock Americans more aware of the uniqueness of the 
American heritage and of its meaning for the Old World. Nor can anyone 
question the emphasis which Dr. Wittke puts on the cultural enrichment 
not only of the older German stock but of non-German America. The 
Forty-Eighters reenforced and introduced a new note into the romantic 
movement in America and stimulated reactions against it as well. They made 
significant contributions to music and the other arts, to scholarship, learning, 
and the professions, to the graces of life, and to the development of the 
economy. Nor has any writer succeeded better, and indeed, very few so well, 
as Wittke in giving a sensitive and realistic picture of the process of 
Americanization—of its varied aspects and several levels. There is a nice 
balance between the tragic sense of failure and frustration which some 
experienced and the successful personal triumphs of others. 

In brief, here is a dramatic and colorful story. But it is more than that. 
It is an epic and told as it should be, by a first-rate scholar and an artist of 
imagination and great skill. 


University of Wisconsin MERLE CuRT! 
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Steamboat South. By Madye Lee Chastain. (New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1951. 233p., illustrations by the author. $2.50.) 


This reviewer approached his task with doubt as to his competence. 
Struggling through his forty-eighth year, he feared some difficulty in ad- 
justing himself to the viewpoint of the junior high school set, female, for 
whom this book was written. 

But, even though he had never been a thirteen-year-old girl, he was 
put at ease by Miss Chastain’s first dozen pages. He not only read Steamboat 
South from cover to cover, practically at a sitting, but he enjoyed it; if it 
held his jaded old fancy, he believes it should wow the young folks. 

The story opens as orphaned Amy Travis prepares to leave her foster 
home in Wellsburg, on the Ohio, for residence with an aunt who lives in 
Jefferson, Texas, on a tributary of the Red River of Louisiana. The time 
is the winter of Lincoln’s election to the presidency, on the eve of the 
Civil War, and the girl’s adventures—which include an unexpected detour 
through New Orleans—make first class reading. Amy Travis is human, and 
the rest of the cast is colorful without being the least implausible. Miss 
Chastain’s writing is smooth, her dialogue rings true, and her historical 
setting is unostentatiously authentic. Her pen and ink illustrations add 
considerably to her interpretation of the scene. 

This is a book which elders interested in the history of these United 
States may safely and wisely call to the attention of such juniors as they 
deem worthy of entertainment and eligible for a little painless instruction 
in the ways of the past. 


Crawfordsville, Indiana R. E, BANTA 


Cherokee Dance and Drama. By Frank G. Speck and Leonard Broom in 
collaboration with Will West Long. (Berkeley and Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1951. xv+106p., illustrations. $2.50.) 


This attractive small monograph by an anthropologist, a sociologist, and 
a Cherokee Indian ceremonial leader, describes in detail “the surviving 
forms of dance and ritual as practiced among the Eastern band of Cherokees 
and especially among the Big Cove group during the past two decades” 
(p. 2). The study is divided into three main parts, an Introduction, the 
“Repertory of Dances,” and “Animal Hunting Formulas and Rites”; notes 
for the three sections and a well-selected bibliography of the main sources 
on the Cherokee conclude the work. 
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The Introduction includes some general observations and _ historical 
material on the Cherokee and their culture, with special reference to the 
dances. The last five pages of the Introduction are devoted to the origin 
of the dance songs and formulas; according to the Cherokee, all of their 
songs, including all those used for dances, originated from “Stone Coat,” a 
monster who, when he was burned to death by the people, sang the songs 
so that the people could use them thereafter for dances and in curing 
disease. Two versions of the Stone Coat legend are reproduced; one is 
that given by Will West Long, Speck and Broom’s Cherokee collaborator, 
and the other is a version obtained by James Mooney about 1890. Philo- 
sophically, the Cherokee figure of Stone Coat is an interesting concept; 
before his appearance on earth there was no disease, and death is believed 
to have originated through him, yet when he died he gave to the people 
the means for combatting the evil he had caused. 

The major portion of the study (pp. 19-83) is devoted to the repertory 
of dances among the Eastern Cherokee. Winter and summer dances, war 
rites, so-called “formal rites,” animal and other rites (dances), intermission 
pastimes, and contests at the conclusion of the night of dancing, are sys- 
tematically described, with effective diagrams of men’s and women’s dance 
steps given. The winter dances, consisting of the Booger, or Mask, dance, 
the Eagle dance, and the Bear dance; and the summer dances, consisting 
of the Green Corn Ceremony and dance, and the Ball Players’ dance, are 
of particular interest. Because the “winter dances” are associated with times 
of frost, performance of them is restricted; if danced in summer they might 
affect the growth of vegetation by attracting cold and death. The “summer 
dances” are, on the other hand, associated with crops, and because of this, 
cannot be given in the wintertime. The remainder of the dances in the 
present-day Cherokee repertory can be performed at any time, “usually on 
Saturdays, at the home of a member of the Big Cove community. They are 
prompted . . . by the desire for social intercourse and entertainment” 
(pp. 11-12). 

Both Speck and Broom saw most of the dances they describe performed, 
and were fortunate in obtaining excellent photographs of dancers in cos- 
tume, and of dance paraphernalia (tortoise shell leg rattles, masks, and so 
forth). The series of plates illustrating the Booger dance, for example, is 
excellent; so too those for the Eagle dance. 

The third section of the study moves from the domain of dance to that 
of the chanted formulas used in connection with hunting by the Cherokee and 
is, in a sense, something of an appendix to the main part of the book. 
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However, formulas and dance songs are to the Cherokee intimately con- 
nected, since both types of songs derived from Stone Coat. Cherokee formulas 
for curing disease have been intensively studied by James Mooney and 
Frans M. Olbrechts; Speck and Broom’s twelve pages of material on hunt- 
ing formulas supplement the larger studies. 

The need for descriptions of present-day yearly dance cycles is most 
pressing for practically every American Indian tribe which keeps up its 
dances—and nearly all groups do unless lack of numbers makes it im- 
possible. The Speck and Broom monograph is a unique and praiseworthy 
contribution, and important in that it contributes to the fulfillment of a 
need for the professional student of the American Indian. For the non- 
professional it is a vivid and reliable account and pictorial representation 
of “Indian dances.” If it deglamorizes them to some extent, it also, through 
furnishing the background of legend and the “whys” and ‘“‘wherefores” 
of scheduling, enables the layman to appreciate better their significance and 
function. 


Indiana University ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN 


Some Others and Myself: Seven Stories and a Memoir. By Ruth Suckow. 


(New York, Rinehart and Co., 1952. 281p. $3.00.) 


The local color movement has, in one way or another, dominated American 
literature since the emergence of Jacksonian democracy. It has traveled a 
long road from the burlesqued tales of Seba Smith’s Major Jack Downing, 
through the sentimentality of Bret Harte, the psychological probings of 
Sherwood Anderson, and the unfeeling analyses of Sinclair Lewis; until 
today, with the emergence of the United States as an imperial power, it 
invariably deals with the investigation of the conflict between the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, in a real sense with the conflict of isolationism and 
expansionism. William Faulkner, Katherine Anne Porter, and a host of 
southern writers have set the pattern. A local colorist writing today cannot 
escape it. 

Thus, it is to Ruth Suckow’s credit that the seven tales which make up 
the first portion of her new book, Some Others and Myself, are able to come 
off with some sort of freshness and power. For even though each tale 
investigates the role of a nineteenth century personality or locality as it 
fights for adjustment in the world of today, none of the particular themes 
appears worn-out or hackneyed. 

The reason for this freshness undoubtedly lies in the fact that Miss 
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Suckow has had the courage to reinterpret the same areas that Willa 
Cather, Sherwood Anderson, Edgar Lee Masters, and she herself had 
analyzed ten, twenty, or forty years before. And what she has found out 
is of real interest today. Still present are the frustrations, the bitternesses, the 
struggles to survive, but now these well-thumbed themes are revealed in 
such a way as to question not only the vitality, but even the very reality of 
local existence. Whether it be Auntie Bissel of New England’s Riverton 
and California’s Hollywood, Jennie and Jessie Gruenewald of Nottingham, 
or the naive Mrs. Vogel who is protected by her misunderstood daughter 
from the onslaughts of life, Ruth Suckow ever stresses the Brigadoon-like 
quality of rural America 1952. 


The town was typical, but not according to standard. With all her training in 
penetrating place characters, Mary couldn't at first make this one out. It seemed as 
if they were entering, by some forgotten rear passage, an 1888 world. Neither of 
them had been alive in 1888, but they both felt a haunting sense of recognition—the 
same Mary thought, with which she used to look, when a child, at her grandmother's 
old best shawl of silk-fringed black cashmere hanging in the walnut wardrobe of 
the house in Wardens Grove, Illinois. Merrittsville had an atmosphere of faded 
preservation much like the smell of moth balls and dried sweet clover in the 
wardrobe hung stiffly thick with her grandmother's clothes. 


Unfortunately, even though Miss Suckow succeeds in writing freshly 
from exhausted subject matter, the seven tales themselves are not par- 
ticularly enjoyable for casual reading. For in spite of the truth of the 
New York Herald-Tribune review that states: 


Miss Suckow reports American speech as accurately as Sinclair Lewis, but she 
has none of the bitterness of his satire. She has the insight of Sherwood Anderson, 
with none of his restless anger. She has something of Willa Cather’s sense of the 
sun on the soil, with neither her glamour nor her homesick retreat into the past. 


the stories lack the bite of Lewis, the energy of Anderson, and the lift of 
Cather. The reader finishes each one with something of the feeling of the girl 
who refuses a proposal by means of the cliché, ‘‘you’re everything you should 
be, and I like you, but. .. .” Perhaps the overtilled soil of American localism 
can never be fully fertile again. 

Of the seven, “One of Three Others,” “Mrs. Vogel and Ollie,” “Merritts- 
ville,’ “Auntie Bissel,” “An Elegy for Alma’s Aunt Amy,” “Memorial 
Eve,” and “Eltha,” the second named is the most arresting. For this re- 
viewer, ‘Mrs. Vogel and Ollie” is worth the entire book. 

The volume concludes with a little over a hundred pages of memoir, in 
which Miss Suckow traces her spiritual development and describes the 
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eventual emergence of her religious philosophy. Through it the reader is 
able to gain an unusual insight into a writer's personality and the background 
out of which her works have risen. Through it, also, one is enabled to 
see the influence a small home town in Iowa and a minister father had in 
shaping that combination of nostalgia and analysis that mark the stories 
included in the preceding pages. 


When reading American books, particularly biographies, I have come upon towns 
that in spirit at least remind me of my native town; and thus I recognize those 
typical elements in what might otherwise remain in memory as wholly unique. 
I have found something of my town in Lincoln’s New Salem, and in the early 
Springfield; in Edgar Lee Master's Spoon River Anthology, shown there in the light 
of contrast between first bright beginnings and later petering out and disillusionment; 
in New Litchfield, Connecticut, during the childhood of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Many American towns have some such memories—give out some such breath of 
freshness from early annals. I count it my great good fortune that I was thus able, 
in early childhood, to have an actual share, childish and brief as it was, in that 
central experience of American life—the experience of a fresh beginning. 


All in all the book is worth while and worth reading. If not for the 
reasons given by the author in this passage from page 186, 


It is a moving experience to all people past youth to revisit childhood scenes—to 
see what is changed, and what is unchanged. The return can bring sadness or joy, 
or both intermingled. 


at least to see to what point the local color movement has come and to 
speculate to what point it can go from here. 


Denison University TRISTRAM P. COFFIN 


Lincoln and His Generals. By T. Harry Williams. (New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1952. xii+363p., illustrations, bibliography, and index. $4.00.) 


The military position of the United States at the outset of the Civil 
War was deplorable. General Winfield Scott, commander-in-chief, was 
seventy-five, and physically incapacitated. Hero of the War of 1812 and 
the Mexican War later, he was a magnificent monument to the past and 
nearly as useless. Many of the most experienced officers in both army and 
navy had joined the Confederacy. Few who had remained steadfast to the 
Union had ever commanded even a brigade. Jealousies and rivalries were 
widespread, and incompetency and confusion ruled the war office. 

Thus President Lincoln, entirely inexperienced in military affairs, save 
for a three months stint as a volunteer in the comical Black Hawk War 
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where he never engaged in a battle, was compelled to undertake the raising 
and equipping of a great army, to select its generals, and to plan its 
campaigns. 

This book by Prof. T. Harry Williams of Louisiana State University 
(not to be confused with Kenneth P. Williams, mathematics professor of 
Indiana University whose Lincoln Finds a General, 1949, is probably a mote 
scholarly work) is not another military history of the Civil War. Rather it 
is the dramatic story of Lincoln’s lonely but persistent search for a winning 
general—a general who would fight. It describes with clarity and in a style 
that is fresh, absorbing, and often dramatic, Lincoln’s methods of ferreting 
out officer material, his own emergence as the ablest strategist of the Civil 
War, and his influence in developing a modern command system for the 
nation in the first of all total wars. 

In a swift-paced account Williams describes how the harried and worried 
Civil War president was forced by circumstances into the position of 
becoming his own general-in-chief, and compelled during the first three 
years to perform many of the functions that might today be assigned to the 
joint chiefs-of-staff. 

The author depicts Lincoln’s heartbreaking quest for a winning general 
and describes the trials and mistakes he experienced until he finally found 
Generals Grant and Sherman, who shared his views and in whom he had 
complete confidence. 

Across the pages march one general after another whom Lincoln placed 
in command of the army; how with inexhaustible patience he kept after 
them to act, and sought to inspire them with the will to win, and then 
had to dismiss them for one reason or another. The reader meets personally 
McDowell, an unpopular know-it-all leader who proved to be an educated 
prig, who went down in defeat at Bull Run; McClellan—little Napoleon— 
vain, slow, irresolute—afflicted with “the slows”—a great organizer and 
driller of men but a tragic failure as a fighting leader. Sadly Lincoln said 
of him, “He is a great engineer but he seems to have a special talent for a 
stationary engineer.” Then there were handsome General Burnside of the 
magnificent whiskers, :who, confessing that the command of a large army 
was too big for him, was whipped by Lee before he started at Fredericksburg; 
“Old Brains” Halleck, a “first rate military clerk . . . who delighted to 
counsel” but “hated to decide,” because he lacked initiative; Fighting Joe 
Hooker, a braggart who boasted loudly in his tent when under the in- 
fluence of liquor, whose “strategic talent was limited to his field of vision’; 
George Gordon Meade, who let Lee get away after Gettysburg; John Pope, 
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who had “many of McClellan’s faults in reverse,” being aggressive where 
McClellan was cautious; Frémont, the fumbling man of destiny, who was 
the western counterpart of McClellan. We also meet Generals Rosecrans, 
McClernand, Banks, Sheridan, Thomas, and others, until at last Lincoln finds 
his winning generals in Grant and Sherman. 

McClellan had a profound contempt for Lincoln’s military judgment 
and regarded him as a blundering nuisance. Williams refutes the criticisms 
that Lincoln was usually in error in his efforts to direct military affairs; 
that he prolonged the Civil War by always “butting in” and changing the 
generals; and that practically the only praiseworthy act he ever performed 
in this respect was to give the supreme command to Grant and thereafter 
refrain from interfering with the latter’s plans and strategy. 

Actually, Lincoln continued to supervise military movements even after 
Grant assumed command. The correspondence between the president and 
the general-in-chief was voluminous, but rarely was there a difference of 
opinion. Never did Lincoln have to repeat the orders, admonitions, en- 
treaties, and criticisms which filled his correspondence with McClellan, 
Frémont, Burnside, Hooker, and Meade. 

Lincoln and His Generals covers familiar ground already dealt with by 
Brigadier General Colin R. Ballard in his recently reissued The Military 
Genius of Abraham Lincoln, and by Kenneth Williams’ Lincoln Finds a 
General. It does not adduce many new facts. But this book is more in- 
teresting to the average lay reader because it does not involve itself too 
deeply in tactical detail, which makes dull reading. 

Lincoln and His Generals is a basic book, an important addition to the 
vast store of Lincolniana, and will probably become the most popular of 
all works dealing with Lincoln and military affairs. 


Columbus, Ohio ALBERT A. WOLDMAN 


The Golden Circle. By Constance Robertson. (New York, Random House, 
1951. 339p., bibliography. $3.00.) 


Anyone having the slightest acquaintance with Ohio history has heard of 
Clement L. Vallandigham. Those who have read further, particularly in the 
Civil War period, have been fascinated by the Vallandigham enigma. Was 
he a traitor or a patriot? This novel demonstrates that although Vallandig- 
ham’s motives could be debated, those of his followers—the Knights of the 
Golden Circle—could not. The Knights were violently anti-war, many of 
them pro-South. But more than anything, they worshipped the great Val. 

Except for a brief account of his arrest, Vallandigham himself does not 
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appear in the novel. The principal characters are Vallandigham’s widowed 
cousin, Gina Deyo; her son, Larry; the head of the Golden Circle clan, 
Asa Ormerod; and a Union espionage agent, Zachary Granger. The latter 
arrived in Dayton on the day following General Burnside’s arrest of 
Vallandigham. Sent by Secretary of State Seward, the agent’s mission was to 
gather evidence on ‘“Copperheads,” ‘“‘Butternuts,” and Golden Circle 
members. 

Following Granger's progress and the traitorous activities of Larry Deyo 
and Asa Ormerod, the reader finds himself present at strange and exciting 
scenes. He witnesses the firing of the Dayton Journal, the Democratic state 
convention of 1863, the Holmes County “rebellion,” the unfolding of 
plots to release Confederate prisoners, the importation of Indiana voters 
into Ohio, and the inner sanctums of the Golden Circle. Also, the author 
spends many interesting pages describing General Morgan’s raid into 
Ohio, his capture, and his escape from the Ohio Penitentiary. 

To a historian one of the singular attractions of this novel is its full-scale 
bibliography. With increasing frequency historical novelists have given the 
reader brief, explanatory accounts of their research. These vary from 
assurances that certain characters or events are “‘historical,” to an actual 
listing of a few principal books or journals in a sort of critical bibliography. 
But few—if any—have presented all the material they used. One can only 
surmise that their failure to do so reveals either the authors’ random research 
or the publishers’ penury. In this novel both obstacles were overcome. 

Constance Robertson admits spending three years in writing this book. 
Her research substantiates that statement. With the thoroughness of a 
competent historian she pored over all pertinent books, articles, pamphlets, 
periodicals, newspapers, and some collections of documents. In addition, 
the author consulted several historians specializing in the Civil War era. 
One of them, Dr. Charles H. Coleman of Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ 
College, is engaged in writing a long-awaited biography of Vallandigham. 

An occasional fault is found, such as the author's insistence upon hanging 
a Republican label on Governor Tod, and the somewhat labored elaborations 
of plot to place her characters in the thick of Golden Circle activities. 
However, this is an honest, scholarly novel containing few of the earmarks 
which have made so many historical novels anathema to the historian. The 
appearance of more such books would help remove the present stigma 
which fiction reviewers have stamped upon “historical” novels. 


Wright Air Development Center DELMER J. TRESTER 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Guide to the Illinois Central Archives in the Newberry Library, 1851-1906. 
Compiled by Carolyn Curtis Mohr. (Chicago, The Newberry Library, 
1951. xvi+210p.) 


Students of history have long recognized the importance of the railroads 
to the growth of the United States. Through the years, however, students 
of railroad history have had to rely on national, state, and local government 
documents, published reports of railway companies, newspapers and 
periodicals, reminiscences, and the correspondence of prominent railway 
officials. But within recent years railroad companies have made available 
to scholars their unpublished records. A notable step to this end was 
taken in July 1943, when the Illinois Central Railroad Company deposited 
in the Newberry Library “the bulk of its central office papers from February, 
1851, the date of its charter, to November, 1906, the end of the presidency 
of Stuyvesant Fish.” The president of the Illinois Central Railroad Company 
and the librarian of the Newberry Library (quoting the Introduction to 
the Guide) “realized that by making available to qualified students the 
records of the principal road joining the midwest and the south, fresh light 
would be thrown upon the growth of corporations and upon the social and 
economic history of the region through which the road passes.” The materials 
deposited included ‘“‘some 400,000 letters, 126 bundles or boxes of mis- 
cellaneous material, and 2,000 bound volumes of account books.” Although 
some papers, such as those of the land and tax department and the minutes 
and papers of the board, remained in the custody of the company, they 
can be consulted in the general offices of the company. Such records are 
designated in the Guide by asterisks. 

The Guide is designed to provide the investigator with a rough indication 
of the volume, bundle, or box in which a given document is likely to be 
found. The compiler has divided the documents into nine main groups 
as follows: letters, reports and legal documents, minutes and board papers, 
securities, accounting, southern lines, land records and land companies, 
other railroads, and other organizations. Within each group the documents 
ate classified and each classification is followed by brief descriptive notes. 
Added features of the Guide are an index by decade and by type of material 
for each decade, a list of incorporators, officers, and directors of the 
Illinois Central, a special list of maps, and an excellent index. The documents 
described in the Guide are invaluable not only for the writing of a history 
of a railway system or the history of individual predecessor or lessor lines 
but also for exploring various aspects of transportation. 


Marquette University HERBERT W. RICE 
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Social Evolution. By V. Gordon Childe. (New York, Henry Schuman, 1951, 
viii+184p., index. $3.00.) 


The subject which Professor Childe treats in this book is one of perennial 
interest to social scientists. Is the concept of evolution, which is so fruitful 
in the biological sciences, a valid and useful one for the student of society 
and culture? 

Social scientists in the latter half of the nineteenth century never doubted 
that evolution was the key concept in their efforts to comprehend their 
data. Long before Darwin, as a matter of fact, social philosophers such 
as Bousset, Turgot, Condorcet, Hume, and Comte were formulating ideas 
of orderly, natural, continuous change. However, under the powerful in- 
fluence of Darwin's biological theories and Herbert Spencer's evolutionary 
philosophy, sociologists, anthropologists, archaeologists, and others proceeded 
to apply the idea of evolution to the phenomena of religion, family, art, 
technology, economics, and social organization. The writings of Tylor, 
Bachofen, McLennan, Lang, Frazer, and Westermarck testify to the 
prominence of the concept of social evolution. Finally, Marx and Engels 
embraced the idea and succeeded in turning it into an ideological weapon 
to prove the inevitable downfall of capitalism and the triumph of com- 
munism. 

At the turn of the century the pendulum began to swing the other way. 
Evolution, as a tool for comprehending social and cultural data, suffered 
an eclipse, and many a treatise on archaeology, sociology, and anthropology 
proved that their authors felt that they could dispense with it altogether. 

The pendulum now seems to be swinging the other way again, and 
Childe’s book is one bit of evidence of this trend. In his first chapter he 
traces the history of the theory of social evolution, and then he proceeds to 
interpret a number of archaeological sites in Europe and elsewhere, showing 
that the cultures in these various places have evolved over long periods of 
time. He does insist, however, that the archaeological evidence does not 
support the old theory of unilinear evolution, according to which each 
society recapitulates the cultural history of all others. Childe is without 
an equal when it comes to investing the dry bones of archaeology with flesh 
and blood, and his descriptions of prehistoric peoples always make 
fascinating reading. He comes to the conclusion that the data of archaeology 
vindicate the concept of cultural evolution. “Indeed,” says he, “with certain 
modifications the Darwinian formula of variation, heredity, adaptation, 
and selection can be transferred from organic to social evolution, and is 
even more intelligible in the latter domain than in the former.” 
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Childe’s conclusions are not as novel as they might seem, for a generation 
ago Prof. A. G. Keller of Yale said very much the same thing in his 
Societal Evolution. Keller, however, drew his data, not from archaeology, 
but from history and ethnology. 

While it is doubtful that the concept of social evolution will ever regain 
the central position which it formerly held, a reappraisal of the social 
evolutionists is called for. Their theories were not spun from thin air; they 
stimulated both speculative and concrete investigation; they insisted that 
history is an interconnected affair; and their work did bring order and 
meaning into the chaos of opinion which prevailed with reference to early 
human history. 

In judging the utility of the concept of social evolution, much depends 
upon what one reads into the term evolution. The older theorists saw in 
it uniform, automatic, gradual, and progressive change. Childe, in his 
formulation, includes none of these features, but he does make ample room 
for such processes as divergence, differentiation, convergence, assimilation, 
diffusion, invention, and accumulation. Properly defined, properly restricted, 
and properly applied the concept of social evolution still has value as a tool 
of thought. 


Ohio State University BREWTON BERRY 


The Army Air Forces in World War Il. Edited by Wesley F. Craven and 
James L. Cate. Vol. III, Europe: Argument to V-E Day, January 1944 
to May 1945. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951. xxxix+948p., 
foreword, maps and charts, illustrations, glossary, and index. $8.50.) 


This latest volume of the seven-volume history of the United States Army 
air forces in World War II is the most thought-provoking of those so far 
issued. In preparing this account of the air war in Europe from January 
1944 to V-E Day, the writers had access to captured documents, interviews 
with enemy military and civilian leaders, and the reports on bomb damage 
of United States and British survey commissions. Some of the implications 
drawn from this material are grim indeed. 

For one thing, there is no adequate defense against a determined, sus- 
tained air attack on an industrial center. The only deterrent to such an 
attack, therefore, is an air arm capable of striking back as hard or harder 
than the attacker. We have no reason to modify that conclusion today. 

It is again pointed out, as it was in an earlier volume, that a proper 
selection of industrial targets could have shortened the European war by 
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months. The sources of power—oil and electricity—will receive A priority 
should war come again, not the ball bearing or air-frame factories. When 
in 1944 the stategic bomb command shifted its heavy assaults to the oil 
industry, the German war machine slowed down almost overnight. 

An episode with great reader interest is the air campaign, called 
CROSSBOW, against the V-1 and V-2 rocket installations. Part of this 
story has appeared in the Aélantic Monthly, December 1951, with the 
emphasis on German mistakes in developing the V missiles. Here, the 
Allied effort to disrupt the launching of V rockets is reviewed. The failure 
of CROSSBOW is one part errors of judgment, and three parts the in- 
effectiveness of high-level bombing against small, isolated targets. 

Many other findings of the last war, little known to the general public, 
are highlighted in this volume. Attention is called to the productive capacity 
of Germany, which was far greater than estimated by the experts. It 
explains in part why the Luftwaffe could send planes aloft after announce. 
ments that it had been mortally wounded. Another interesting conclusion 
based on a study of captured documents states that German manpower was 
never as completely mobilized for the war effort as in the democracies of 
Great Britain and the United States. 

The present volume, like the others, is well written, well edited, and 
well illustrated. Together with Volumes I and II it tells the complete story 
of the army air forces in Europe. The primary message is that superior 
air power is an absolute essential for victory in modern war. From the 
evidence presented in this volume there is no gainsaying this conclusion. 


Western Reserve University HowarpD D. KRAMER 


Doctors Under Three Flags. By Fannie Anderson. (Detroit, Wayne Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. x+185p., illustrations and bibliography. $3.50.) 


Doctors Under Three Flags is a joint publication of the Detroit His- 
torical Society and the history department of Wayne University. The 
author, Mrs. Anderson, a native-born Detroiter, is a member of the staff 
of the medical library of Wayne University. Her training as a medical 
bibliographer, her familiarity with the available source material on the 
medical history of Michigan, and her evident interest in general local and 
state history are all reflected in this book, the primary objective of which 
is an integration of the story of medicine as practiced in Detroit with the 
broader pattern of that city’s history from 1701 to 1837. 

The book contains a Foreword contributed by Alfred H. Whittaker, 
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M.D., to whom Mrs. Anderson acknowledges her indebtedness for his en- 
couragement and professional advice relative to medical data presented 
in the book. 

Medical and other data are well documented, and for the benefit of 
those who are interested in pursuing the subject in more detail, a rather 
comprehensive bibliography is appended. An index is lacking, a feature 
which to some readers might be subject to criticism. 

The subject matter is well organized on a chronological basis. The 
accounts of the pioneer physicians and their problems are interestingly 
interwoven with the social, economic, and military conditions of the 
country in general and of Detroit in particular. In addition to its other 
merits this book should appeal to those medical as well as nonmedical 
readers whose leisure time is limited, because it is brief and concise, 
having only 185 pages divisible into five chapters, thus enabling one to 
read its contents within a relatively short time. 

Chapter one covers the period from the founding of Fort Pontchartrain 
du Detroit by the French in 1701 to the surrender of the fort to the 
British in 1760. Only four medical men served Detroit during those first 
sixty years and they worked and lived under a military regime, receiving 
their pay as officers in the French Army medical corps and caring for the 
health needs of the civilians and Indians as well as the army personnel 
stationed there. The professional training of medical practitioners in France 
and her colonies during that era is discussed and the conjecture is made 
that those who served Detroit at that time were trained as barber-surgeons, 
with the exception of one who was likely educated by the apprentice 
method in Montreal. 

In chapter two is described life in Detroit during its occupation by the 
British from 1760 to 1796, as gleaned from correspondence, journals, ledgers, 
and various records. The inhabitants continued to live under a military 
government and to rely for the most part on the services of military surgeons 
assigned to the garrison. One of the most colorful of these surgeons was 
Dr. George Christian Anthon, from whose preserved records the author 
telates his medical concepts and treatment as well as the ailments of his 
patients. Another available source of information drawn upon by the author 
in portraying life at Detroit at that time, were the ledgers of a firm of 
merchants, the Macomb brothers, who acted as fiscal agents for the 
British government. 

Chapter three covers the interim between the close of the Revolutionary 
War and the War of 1812, during which time Detroit attained civil self- 
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government and became populated with New Englanders, who mingled 
with the remaining French and British already there. For the first time 
medical practitioners without some government or military connections 
settled in Detroit, some of whom devoted their full time to their pro- 
fession, others supplemented their practice with business or political in- 
terests, while a few deserted their profession for a more lucrative income. 
The status of medical education during that era is discussed. 

In chapter four is covered the period from 1812 to 1817, during which 
time Detroit was surrendered to the British, was later recaptured, and then 
experienced the aftermath of the War of 1812. From a medical point of 
view the most significant features described were the epidemic diseases 
prevalent in Detroit during the war and the lack of medical care, since 
most of the physicians located there had been taken prisoners. 

In chapter five are described the medical and other conditions in Michigan 
during the interim from 1817, when it was organized as a territory, until 
1837, when it became one of the sovereign states of the Union. The 
medical history in Michigan Territory, as the author describes it, parallels 
that in pioneer Ohio in that home remedies, patent medicines, and journals 
and books devoted to the health of the family were popular, and the field 
was fertile for cults and quacks to invade the region. Epidemics of smallpox 
and cholera are also discussed and the development of dentistry in Michigan 
during the period is described. 

In reality the title of the book is a misnomer, because the emphasis 
is not on individual “doctors under three flags,” namely the French 
Tricolor, the British Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes of the United 
States. Rather the book deals primarily with the social; economic, and 
medical conditions in Detroit and its neighboring settlements and with 
the role which the medical profession played in the development of Detroit 
during its first 136 years. 


Ohio. State University LINDEN F. EDWARDS 


James Harrod of Kentucky. By Kathryn Harrod Mason. (Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1951. xxii+266p., illustrations, maps, 
essay on authorities, and index. $4.00.) 


James Harrod was never a great statesman, nor was he a widely pro- 
claimed hero as were George Rogers Clark, Simon Kenton, Daniel Boone, 
Benjamin Logan, and Isaac Shelby. He was, however, an important 
pioneer in the great western movement which crossed the Appalachian 
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and settled the Kentucky country. Today, Harrodsburg stands as a monu- 
ment to his efforts. James Harrod was born in Pennsylvania and was 
intimately associated with those events which made the upper Ohio Valley 
history so important. He was for a time a scout and fur trader, going as 
far west as St. Louis and the other frontier outposts of civilization. At 
the age of twenty-eight he led a party of explorers into Kentucky and 
began the first settlement in that state at Harrod’s Town. The outbreak 
of Dunmore’s War drove the early surveying and settling party out of 
Kentucky, but the next year, 1775, they were back to take up their activities 
where they left off. 

From 1774 to 1792 James Harrod’s name was a part of the saga of 
pioneering in Kentucky. During the first decade he was involved in the 
hot Indian struggle that went on as a part of the bigger Revolutionary 
fight. As a matter of fact, Harrod saw service in all the border wars 
from 1774 to 1792, and he acquitted himself well in his military duties. 
The importance of James Harrod’s activities in the West lay more in the 
area of land speculation. He represented the Virginia interest, and helped 
to form the base of operation in which the Virginians were able finally 
to gain control of the western country. He was deeply engaged in the 
gteat rivalry and dispute which developed between Richard Henderson's 
Transylvania Land Company and the Virginia speculators. It was at 
Harrod’s Town that the movement to dispossess Henderson from his huge 
land claim was organized and facilitated. 

In his death James Harrod left behind a mystery which is as yet largely 
unsolved. He had gone to look for the famous legendary Swift's silver 
mine with the old scout Michael Stoner and a man named Bridges. Harrod 
and Bridges had quarreled over a land suit, and there was some enmity 
between the two men. It was Bridges who reported his death, but sub- 
sequent searches never produced irrefutable evidence of this fact. 

Mrs. Mason has used excellent sources in the preparation of her book, 
and she has written a great deal of humanity into her pages. Frankly, she 
should have given the book the title ‘The Harrods of Kentucky,” because 
she writes almost as much of William, Thomas, and John as of James. 
The author’s approach to her subject is an intimate and somewhat narrow 
one. She writes of James Harrod as performing in a circle which revolved 
around him instead of against a background which was more significant 
than the individual actor. There are numerous errors of fact pertaining to 
Harrod’s campaigning and some errors of geography. It is too bad that 
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the author did not take time to comb these out of her text. A good biography 
of James Harrod has a distinct place in Ohio Valley pioneer literature, 


University of Kentucky THOMAS D. CLARK 


Presidential Succession. By Ruth C. Silva. (Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1951. viii+213p., appendices, bibliography, tables of 
cases, and index. $3.50.) 


Apparently Gouverneur Morris, in phrasing the Constitution, slipped 
on the passage providing for the presidential succession. At any rate an 
indeterminate antecedent in the phrasing of the Constitution confronts us 
with the problem explored by this very thorough study. In the process of 
consolidating two paragraphs into one the perplexing ambiguity emerged. 

One paragraph submitted to the committee of style of the convention 
had provided that “in case of his [the president’s} removal as aforesaid, 
death, absence, resignation or inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office, the Vice President shall exercise those powers until another 
President be chosen, or until the inability of the President be removed.” 
If this had stood unchanged, no vice president would have ever succeeded 
to the presidency. The other paragraph prescribed substantially what the 
Constitution eventually provided for in case of a vacancy of both the 
presidency and vice presidency. 

Combining these two passages, the committee of style made the great 
faux pas by providing: “In case of the removal of the president from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the vice president, 
and the Congress may by law provide for the case of removal, death, resig- 
nation or inability, both of the president and vice-president, declaring 
what officer shall then act as president, and such officer shall act ac- 
cordingly, until the disability be removed.” 

In the italicized clause what does ‘‘the same” refer to, “the said office” 
or “the powers” of the office? Contemporary evidence such as The Federalist 
and debates in the ratifying conventions support the latter alternative, since 
they always distinguish between the president and the acting president. 
Nevertheless, when President William Henry Harrison died in 1841, Vice 
President John Tyler assumed the office itself and thus succeeded to the 
ptesidency upon the advice, it is supposed, of the then secretary of state, 
Daniel Webster, and this was accepted by both houses of congress. But 
Ex-President John Quincy Adams, then a congressman, confided his disgust 
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to his diary: “I paid a visit this morning to Mr. Tyler, who styles himself 
President of the United States and not Vice-President, which would be 
correct style. It is a construction in direct violation both of the grammar 
and context of the Constitution which confers upon the vice-president, 
not the office, but ‘the powers and duties of said office’ !” 

Sheer usage has been sanctioned by seven successions of vice presidents 
to the presidency. Could Tyler’s adviser have only foreseen the dread peril 
implicit in the succession, he certainly would have hesitated. When Garfield 
was shot, government was palsied during his eighty-two days of “inability” 
to perform the duties of the office. The Constitution’s intention that the 
vice president would merely perform the duties of the office during such 
“inability” could not be followed, because the established succession of the 
vice president would have prevented Arthur from returning the office 
to Garfield if he had recovered. The same crisis recurred during President 
Wilson’s prolonged “‘inability.” Constitutionally, only the vice president 
can determine when he should displace the ailing president and that has 
proved too much responsibility for any human being. 

Professor Silva’s method is to gather every significant contemporary 
opinion on each problem as it arose. But the hundreds of quotations and 
views recorded result in a confusion of tongues with no consensus as to 
a solution. The author is in no wise responsible for this, but she did not 
manage to discover an arrangement that prevents an impression of tedious 
repetition. She does however venture a solution by proposing that congress, 
by a concurrent resolution, establish in principle that a vice president's 
assumption of presidential duties in case of a president’s inability be 
limited to the period of de facto inability. She also proposes the creation 
of the office of assistant president to act when there is neither a president 
nor vice president, or during the disability of a president. 


Ohio Northern University WiFrepD E. BINKLEY 


The Mysteries of Ohio's Underground Railroads. By Wilbur Henry Siebert. 
(Columbus, Ohio, Long’s College Book Company, 1951. xxix+314p., 
frontispiece, illustrations, maps, and index. $5.00.) 


In referring to the Underground Railroad in Ohio, Prof. Wilbur H. 
Siebert observed in 1895, ‘“‘As one unearths section after section of the old 
lines . . . and learns about the faithful service of many brave operators, 
one cannot avoid the conviction that the half has not been told” (Odio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, IV [1895], 63). Publica- 
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tion of the present volume completes the telling not only of the half but, 
for all practical purposes, of the whole story of underground activity in 
this state. 

Dr. Siebert began his lifelong research when a young history instructor 
at Ohio State University in the early 1890's. Having obtained from his 
students the names of parents and grandparents who had assisted in the 
escape of fugitive slaves, he contacted them by mail or by personal visits 
during vacations. The product of these investigations was a wealth of in- 
formation which was bound into thirteen large volumes now in the Ohio 
State Museum. Dr. Siebert won recognition as the authority on the subject 
with the appearance of his classic The Underground Railroad from Slavery 
to Freedom in 1898. This was followed several decades later by his studies 
of the institution in Massachusetts and Vermont, but until now he had pub- 
lished only three articles relating specifically to Ohio. 

The present work is a county-by-county treatment of the Ohioans who 
participated in the operation of the Underground Railroad, the places which 
served as stations, and the methods used to facilitate the escape of the 
fleeing Negroes. The text is sprinkled freely with names of individuals 
whose role was important but who are otherwise unknown to the pages 
of history. This mass of localized detail provides flesh and blood for 
the body whose skeleton was the network of routes emanating from the 
banks of the Ohio River and converging on several ports along Lake Erie. 
Several maps offer mute evidence both of the intricacy and vast extent of 
the Railroad in Ohio and of the overwhelming amount of research per- 
formed by the author. 

Dr. Siebert has presented the facts against the backdrop of romance and 
mystery which has long enshrouded the Underground Railroad. The vision 
of ghostly figures emerging under cover of darkness from a secret room 
and being spirited by wagon or carriage another twenty or thirty miles 
along the tortuous path to freedom will not fail to capture the imagination 
of the reader. The book has popular appeal and is couched in the vocabulary 
of the average reader. The historian may wish that a greater amount of 
contemporary Ohio history had been included, in order to bring the anti- 
slavery movement into clearer perspective. 

The volume is attractively printed and bound, and offers some sixty 
illustrations. From an academic standpoint, what appears to be an almost 
total absence of proofreading is lamentable. From the first page of the 
Foreword to the map inside the back cover, the work is afflicted with such 
misspellings as “‘supplimented” for supplemented (p. ix), “Sendusky’” for 
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Sandusky (p. xxvii), “McClean’s” for McLean’s (p. 21), “Sumpter” for 
Sumter (p. 56), “braun” for brawn (p. 116), “Glazier” for Blazier (p. 
121), “Brethern” for Brethren (p. 162), “manuel” for manual and “con- 
fregations” for congregations (p. 253), and (on the map) “Kelly’s Island” 
for Kelleys Island, “Freedonia” for Fredonia, and ‘“Bourneyville” for 
Bourneville. Perhaps the most flagrant example is to be found on page 287, 
where the name Hulburt appears also as “Hulbert” and “Hurlburt.” The 
omission of periods after such abbreviations as Mr. is permissible but 
should be consistent. Errors in punctuation and in the use of italics are 
not infrequent. In footnotes, the technician will object to the use of 
seriatim (pp. 9, 71, and 135), apparently for passim, and the indiscriminate 
use of op. cit. together with the names of authors and titles. The author has 
committed few factual errors, among them placing West Liberty in Knox 
County rather than Logan (p. 149) and having John Brown executed at 
Charleston, rather than Charles Town, Virginia (p. 299). 

These deficiencies, however, will not impair the usefulness of the book for 
students of local history and, within its natural limits, the antislavery move- 
ment. The notable point is that in this volume Dr. Siebert, now an 
octogenarian with a long-standing reputation as an authority on the 
Underground Railroad and on the Loyalists of the Revolutionary period, 
has compiled and set down a multitude of facts which, but for him, would 
have been irretrievably lost. 


Ohio State Archaeological JOHN S. STILL 
and Historical Society 


Military Life in Dakota: The Journal of Philippe Régis De Trobriand. 
Translated and edited by Lucile M. Kane. (St. Paul, The Alvord Memorial 
Commission, 1951. xxv+395p., illustrations and map. $7.50.) 


The curious fate which historical manuscripts are likely to undergo is 
illustrated by the narrative of General De Trobriand. His manuscript 
journal, kept during his Dakota sojourn from 1867 to 1869, slumbered in 
the obscurity of family possession until 1926, when his daughters, moved by 
filial devotion and the desire to contribute to the history of the region in 
which it was written, privately printed at Paris a somewhat imperfect copy 
of the journal as a 400-page octavo volume entitled Vie Militaire Dans Le 
Dakota, Notes et Souvenirs. So limited was its distribution, however, that 
fifteen years later such institutions as the University of Chicago, the 
Nebraska State Library, and the Wisconsin State Historical Library lacked 
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copies; while only a single review notice of the book was ever published— 
in 1933, seven years late—and the extensive catalogs of the Manuscript 
Division of the Library of Congress contained “no entry whatever’’ con- 
cerning the narrative. 

Thus the daughters’ objectives in publishing the journal remained un- 
realized, since a book unknown and unread is for all practical purposes 
nonexistent. In 1941, therefore, the Lakeside Press of Chicago selected 
Vie Militaire Dans Le Dakota for reprinting (in English translation) as its 
annual Lakeside Classics volume. But the scope of the Classics volumes 
compelled the omission of extensive sections of the original, and the editor 
(the present reviewer) therefore selected for inclusion as much as possible 
of the data dealing with the life and activities of the Indians, rigidly ex- 
cluding all else—scientific and botanical observations, routine military 
details, hunting expeditions, and so forth. 

Thereby somewhat over one-half of the contents of Vie Militaire became 
accessible to American readers in an edition of several thousand copies. 
Now, ten years later still, the Alvord Memorial Commission has wisely 
published the entire journal, from a fresh translation of the original 
manuscript made and edited by Miss Lucile Kane, under the competent 
oversight of Grace Lee Nute, chairman and general editor of the commission. 

General De Trobriand was the son of one of Napoleon’s generals and 
the descendant of a line of soldiers who for five hundred years had served 
“anywhere in Christendom or out of it where fighting was going on.” The 
general, however, studied law, held a civil appointment, and in 1841 visited 
America. Eventually he made New York City his home, where in the fifties 
he became a familiar member of the leading literary and social circles of 
the time. 

When the Civil War opened he was appointed colonel of a French regi- 
ment raised in New York, and served throughout the war, attaining the 
brevet rank of major general. Upon the reduction of the army following 
the close of the war he was retained as colonel of the Thirty-first In- 
fantry, and in this capacity was sent to Dakota in the summer of 1867. 

His journal records his experiences and observations of the two ensuing 
years. A thorough cosmopolitan, successful in both military and civil life, 
and a familiar figure in the literary circles of both the Old World and the 
New, he was eminently qualified to depict the wild life of the upper 
Missouri area in the decade before its final conquest by the white man. An 
artist as well as an author, his busy pencil preserved scores of pictures of 
the life around him which has now vanished from earth. Ten of these are 
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reproduced in the present volume. Almost the only regret concerning it is 
that it was not feasible to include many more of them and to reproduce 
them on a larger scale than the format of the volume permits. In pub- 
lishing the journal in its entirety the Alvord Memorial Commission has 
made a notable contribution to the sources for midwestern American history. 


Highland Park, Michigan Mito M. QUAIFE 





Origins of the New South, 1877-1913. By C. Vann Woodward. (Vol. IX, 
A History of the South, edited by Wendell H. Stephenson and E. Merton 
Coulter. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, The Littlefield 
Fund for Southern History of the University of Texas, 1951. xvit+542p., 
illustrations, critical essay on authorities, and index. $6.50.) 


Few periods in American history are so badly misunderstood as the 
early era of the New South from the victory of Hayes to the accession of a 
southern president in 1913. Yet the monographs and articles depicting the 
social-economic changes have long been available. Professor Vann Woodward 
has integrated the entire historical structure and adds his own keen ob- 
servations as to the nature of the class transformation that took place in 
these years. To the reviewer, it seems unfortunate that he has scrapped the 
descriptive term for the dominant class, the Bourbons, in favor of a heavily 
political term, the Redeemers, which suggests a stable union of economic con- 
servatives and all others favoring white supremacy and the end of carpetbag 
tule. 

Dr. Woodward's chief contribution is his explanation of the controversial 
political deal of 1877 between the Whiggish-minded southern Democrats 
and the conservative industrial-minded Republicans for the withdrawal of 
northern troops from the South. This came as no single ““Wormley House 
Bargain” but involved a variety of economic ties such as the granting of 
tailroad subsidies, internal improvements, the use of the patronage power, 
and the benefits to be derived from the Democratic control of the house. 
This story has been told at length by the same author in Reunion and 
Reaction. 

The volume goes beyond its predecessor in depicting the specific con- 
sequences after 1877 of the victory of the commercial-industrial class with 
their program of reaction and retrenchment. Although the Wade Hamptons 
and Wattersons did not completely disfranchise the Negro—this was un- 
necessary wherever they could march him to the polls in their own behalf— 
they did end any radical dream of social equality among the races in the 
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South. The economies of the new rulers meant a major setback for the in- 
cipient public school movement, converted the prisons into an “American 
Siberia,” and made the Negroes and poorer classes dependent upon the 
uncertain largess of philanthropy for their educational and social emancipa- 
tion. These rulers united with their economic counterparts in the Northeast 
to bring the Industrial Revolution to the South, especially the “mills to 
the cotton.” 

The dominion of the Redeemers was challenged repeatedly and finally, 
in 1890, with success by the Populist and Tillmanite opposition. The new 
rulers, symbolized by the ‘‘demogogues,” did enact a good deal of social 
legislation that had been long overdue. As late as 1894 the only child labor 
law on the books of the leading southern textile states was one in Alabama 
and even that was repealed in deference to the wishes of a Massachusetts. 
firm that had set up a large mill in the state. Northern unions won some 
minor victories of organization in the South, whose labor has usually been 
depicted rather inaccurately as “docile.” For the Negro, barred from the 
cotton mills because of the rigid racial policy set up, there were only mild 
gains; even the white mill hands did not enjoy the major improvement in 
economic status that the textile revolution had promised. 

The author has several brief but striking chapters upon the social and 
cultural trends of the South. His handling of literature is deft and shows a 
keen perception of the underlying social issues. While the dominant role 
of race in southern history is never neglected, there is some tendency to 
deal with the Negro as a passive individual rather than as a direct par- 
ticipant in many of the issues affecting him. Measured by the previous 
volumes of the series, this is easily one of the very best and should be 
influential in changing the textbooks which carry on the old stereotypes of 
the Land of Cotton. At almost all points, the author’s analytical method 
illuminates old issues as well as expanding the details of new social, economic, 
and political problems; hence, there is a fresh, stimulating quality throughout. 


Western Reserve University Harvey WIsH 


Crusaders for American Liberalism. By Louis Filler. (Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
The Antioch Press, 1950. xvit+422p. $4.00.) 


This volume, first published in 1939 and reissued in 1950, has long been 
recognized as the most comprehensive history of the muckraking movement. 
In the introduction to the new, but unrevised, edition the author states 
modestly that “a thorough appraisal of muckraking achievement is still 
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in the future.” When and if such a work is undertaken, it will very likely 
build on the foundation laid by Mr. Filler in his book. Meanwhile Crusaders 
for American Liberalism remains both a valuable guide to the literature of 
muckraking and a suggestive interpretation of the significance of the 
movement. ; 

To this reader, at least, the most controversial sentence in a book that is 
full of them (the author obligingly puts many in italics) is the opening one in 
the first chapter. “Muckraking came suddenly, unexpectedly, upon the 
American scene.” This statement gets the book off to an awkward start; to 
explain it the author has to devote considerable space to stressing the 
uniqueness of muckraking which he might more effectively have given to 
revealing the close relationship between the reform literature of the Pro- 
gressive era and that of the eighteen-eighties and nineties. It is true, as 
Mr. Filler shows, that muckraking differed from much of the earlier— 
and later—social criticism in that it dealt with concrete rather than abstract 
issues. Nevertheless it seems to the reviewer that a better case can be 
made for the view that muckraking was a popularization of tendencies ap- 
parent before 1900, than for the thesis that it was a sudden and unexpected 
innovation. 

The gist of the story that Mr. Filler tells is as follows: Muckraking began 
in 1901 with Josiah Flynt’s The World of Graft; it reached its zenith in 
1906 with the publication of David Graham Phillips’ ‘The Treason of the 
Senate”; after 1906 its focus shifted from exposure to reform. The author 
maintains that muckraking was still “free, virile, and aggressive” in 1910 
(p. 341) but it had ceased to be a major influence before the outbreak of 
the war. In his opinion muckraking was destroyed in part by the war, in 
part by desertions from its ranks, and in large measure by the pressure of 
“organized, citable, reactionary interests” (p. 390). 

The strongest portion of the book lies between Chapters V and XXVIII. 
Here Professor Filler rescues numerous writers, editors, articles, periodicals, 
and books from the undeserved oblivion they might have suffered had he 
not indicated their significance to later students. These chapters contain 
careful analyses of the writings of journalists and novelists who contributed 
to reform causes, as well as deft characterizations of the editorial policies of 
the many different magazines that engaged, for longer or shorter periods, 
in muckraking. 

Mr. Filler states that his intention in writing Crusaders for American 
Liberalism was “to conduct an inquiry into the democratic process in 
America during modern times” (p. ix). The point that emerges from his 
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book is that the core of muckraking, as of liberalism itself, was a factual 
approach to social problems. Muckraking was nothing more, and nothing 
less, than an attempt to ascertain the truth about perplexing economic and 
political questions and to prescribe reforms on the basis of factual knowl- 
edge. It is not surprising, although it is unpleasant to record, that powerful 
groups were so afraid of the truth that they felt compelled to suppress the 
muckraking magazines. Nor is it to be wondered at that many of the 
original muckrakers were incapable of continuing indefinitely the arduous 
search for information. Liberalism ever needs fresh recruits to take the 
places of the veterans whose strength is spent. What is disturbing to those 
who, like Mr. Filler, are concerned about the democratic process is the com- 
parative eclipse which has overtaken the factual approach in the past forty 
years. It is one of the misfortunes of our epoch that passion and prejudice 
and fear make liberalism suspect at the very time when we most need the 
guidance its method offers. 


Ohio State University ROBERT H. BREMNER 


The Early Histories of St. Louis. Edited by John Francis McDermott. (St. 
Louis, St. Louis Historical Documents Foundation, 1952. xi+171p., illus- 
trations, maps, and index. $4.00.) 


“This volume is not a history of St. Louis nor a compilation of descrip- 
tions of the town, but a collection of the first historical sketches of the 
founding and the early years of the town which are based upon primary 
sources: the papers and statements of its original citizens. Its purpose is 
to bring into one place all such extant accounts.” In this literary nutshell 
the editor has summarized succinctly the aim and structure of The Early 
Histories of St. Louis. 

Within the limits which he has set himself, Professor McDermott has 
done well. Utilizing to advantage the experience derived from editing ot 
compiling seven other works on the St. Louis and Missouri Valley regions, 
he has produced a small but compact volume which is pleasing in style and 
format, and unmarred by typographical errors. Seven accounts are included, 
three of them representative of the French element in early cosmopolitan 
St. Louis (Auguste Chouteau, two, and Nicollet), three from the American- 
English side (Paxton, Beck, and Primm), and the anonymous “Creole.” 
None are long, and indeed the letter of “A Creole” is so brief—barely 
exceeding the length of this review—and unexceptional in content that 
one may be pardoned for wondering why it was included at all. 
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Despite the high quality of workmanship displayed by the editor, it is 
doubtful if in this instance the cake was worth the candle. The Early 
Histories of St. Louis falls between two stools. For the close student of 
urban history mere excerpts like these will seem altogether too brief. He 
will immediately feel compelled to inspect the original records from which 
they were taken; nor are these exceptionally difficult of access, one selection 
even having been reprinted from the Congressional Record. On the other 
hand, the intelligent layman is likely to find the accounts repetitious, tedious, 
and restricted largely to political and military events. Probably he will not 
go much further than Professor McDermott’s excellent introductory essay 
and his brief list of “selected references,’ which comes before the “early 
histories” instead of modestly sharing, with the index, the uncut pages at 
the book’s end—an innovation which certainly merits approbation. 

But does this book not raise a larger question which the historical pro- 
fession would do well to consider? All over the civilized world the United 
States is reputed to be a nation which sets high store upon breaking into 
print, and which regards quantity as of at least equal importance with 
quality, so far as publications are concerned. Particularly are we viewed 
critically at the present moment when the skyrocketing cost of newsprint— 
merely an annoyance in this country—has become a matter of life or death 
to foreign publishers. It is shocking to see the pitifully few sheets which 
comprise a London daily in this Year of Our Lord 1952; it is embarrassing 
to be told that the entire daily press of France absorbs only as much newsprint 
as does the New York Daily News. Would professional historians not be 
wise to consider the problems of publication in a much broader context? 
How much scholarly cake, even very well-made cake, can we afford, when 
our brethren are wondering about the bread supply itself? 


Ohio University FREDERICK D. KERSHNER, JR. 





